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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOES. 


DR. WHEWELL’S PHILOSOPHY REFUTED. 
ideas; or Outlines of a New System of Philosophy. 

By AO. G. Jobert, Author of the “ Philosophy of 

Geology.” Pp. 141. - Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
‘Tats is a small volume, but in our judgment conveys 

lange compass of'truth. The author contemplates 

much more extended’ inquiry, but in the present 
instance confines himself to a first essay “ On causa- 
ion and fundamental ideas ;” or, as he denominates 
“Common sense versus the Kantian, Berkeleyan, 
h, and Whewellian Doctrines.” In a word, 

fe disputes the theory of innate causation. 

He begins with Sir John Herschel’s basis, that it 

our own conseiousness of effort which is equiva- 
lent to the philosophical value of the idea of causa- 
tion, and observes :— 

& We haye the consciousness of our consciousness 

sis certain, But when we go so far in mental 
ilstraction, we y lose sight of the problem in 
i That the consciousness of our conscious- 
equivalent to the idea of causation is 
wintelligible, for it is not possible to connect this 
idea, the consciousness of our consciousness, with 
that of the sequence of natural events. This sequence 
exists independently of the knowledge that we acquire 
of its existence. Hence Sir John Herschel’s opinion, 
Whatever view we may take of it, appears absolutely 
inadmissible.” 
. Mr, Jobert. next comes to consider Dr. Whewell's 
view of the subject, as stated in his Philosophy of 
the Inductive Sciences, and says— , 

“ According to Dr. Whewell’s doctrine, the ideas of 
Space, Time, Nuniber, Motion, Substance, Causation, 
&e., are not derived from experience, because these 
triths are necessary and universal, 

“But because traths are universal and necessary, 
it does not follow that our ideas of them are not 
derived from ce. We can only conclude 
from Dr. Whewell’s arguments that these ideas are 
founded on truths; and that there is necessarily, 
therefore, a universal external world independent of 
ourideas, It is from our contact with this outward 
world that our ideas of Space, Time, Motion, Sub- 
stance, and Causation arise. 

“The idea of space,’ says Dr. Whewell, (Apho- 
rism xx1.,) ‘is not derived from experience, for expe- 
tience of external objects presupposes bodies to exist 
in space,” 

“But because bodies exist in space, without our ex- 
perience, it does not follow that our ideas of bodies 
are not derived from experience. 

“Tn the developments of his doctrine (Chapter 111.) 
Dr, Whewell remarks— 

_ “That ‘Experience gives us information concern- 
ing things without us; but our apprehending them 
as without us, takes for granted their existence in 
space, 

, “This is true; but it does not show we have an 
idea of things independent of experience. 

“*We cannot,’ adds Dr. Whewell, ‘derive from 
appearances, by the way of observation, the habit of 
Tepresenting things to ourselves as in space ; for no 
single act of observation is possible, any otherwise 
than by beginning with such a representation, and 
conceiving objects as already existing in space.’ 

“This is only affirming that we cannot derive the 
general idea of Space from the idea of particular 
spaces, but that it exists previously in our mind. 
To which it is sufficient to oppose the simple truism, 
that our general idea of Space is composed of ideas 
of particular spaces, whether these particular spaces 
ae known to us from direct experience, or attained 

Bularged 142.) 





by the power of our imagination, in proceeding from 
the known to the unknown. 

“We acquire the idea of Space as we receive the 
impressions of outward objects, from the tenderest 
infancy. The impressions are at first weak, as is the 
power of discernment of the child. But the spacial 
parts, or, in other words, the outlines of objects, be- 
come more and more determined in the mind as the 
power of discernment increases, up to the time of 
mature reason, when we are able to shape into 
general ideas the result of our experience, and even 
to construct philosophical systems. 

“TIT come now to the last argument—‘ that our 
mode of representing Space to ourselves is not de- 
rived from experience ; because, through this mode 
of representation we arrive at propositions which are 
rigorously universal and necessary.’ 

“ But, whether propositions, or, more correctly, 
whether truths are universal and necessary or not, 
they must be so independently of our mode of repre- 
senting them to ourselves; for our ideas of them can 
neither make them what they are, nor change their 
nature. Therefore, if we find that they are universal 
and necessary, it must be because we have discovered 
that they are so, by becoming acquainted with them, 
or, through experience. 

“Tt is added, as an example, ‘that two sides of a 
triangle are greater than the third; that this is true 
of all triangles; true, in such a way that the con- 
trary cannot be conceived, and that experience could 
not prove such a proposition.’ 

“ All that can be concluded from this is, that neces- 
sary and universal truths exist independently of our 
experience; that we know them to be so, throngh 
our experience ; and that we can reach the absolute 
by the power of our imagination. 

“That these truths exist @ priori in the mind, is 
an unjustifiable, and even unintelligible assumption. 
The simple fact being, that the sentient principle 
within us enters in contact or in communion with 
them, and may thus recognise their necessity and 
universality. This is the only philosophy that can 
bear the test of common sense.” 

Dr. Whewell’s argument on the ideas of Time, 
Motion, Number, &c., only reproduces the same fal- 
lacies, and our author sums up this portion :— 

“Dr. Whewell’s conclusion, ‘that the axiom that 
every event must have its cause, is true, independently 
of experience,’ only enunciates the fact that there is 
a succession of events in an outward world, inde- 
pendent of our ideas, or of our own existence. The 
doctrine developed in book iii. rests on the unwar- 
rantable assumption that the idea of cause is intro- 
duced in our experience by the active, not by the 
passive, power of our nature. This completely sub- 
verts the meaning of the word experience, even as 
admitted by Dr. Whewell himself; for what could be 
the difference between experiential and necessary 
truths, if the latter truths are, as well as the others, 
introduced in our experience ?” 

Having discussed the common sense, Mr. Jobert 
takes up the transcendental ground, and states— 

“ The fundamental fallacy of Dr. Whewell’s general 
argumentation is that of assuming that the thinking 
faculty, in the human individual, is the equivalent of 
the thought or the idea; or can produce thoughts 
and ideas, by its own proper power; and that thus 
this factlty is absolutely independent of the outward 
world. 

“ First it is said, that ‘our thoughts are something 
which belong to ourselves—actions of our minds— 
things are independent of us, we do not make them— 
but we make our thoughts by thinking them.’ 

“ By this it is premised that thoughts and things 





ames ame 
form a real antithesis, are quite separate, and exist 
independently of each other. It would seem, if we 
stop at these expressions, that the antithesis of 
thoughts and things is complete and perfect ; that 
our thouglits are independent of things in the same 
degree as things are independent of our thoughts, 
It is in this that Dr. Whewell’s fundamental error 
lies: for things being independent of thoughts does 
not make thoughts independent of things.* 

“ Firstly.—Dr. Whewell assumes that which. is 
denied, or that which is to be proved—viz., that 
thoughts exist in the mind. independently of things, 
Therefore, at this first stage of his argumentation, we 
stop him, and say that all which follows rests on a 
petitio principii. 

“ Secondly.—It is not only assumed that our 
thoughts exist in the mind independently of things ; 
but that we make our thoughts by thinking them.— 
But how we can make a thought by thinking a 
thought, is what Dr. Whewell does not explain; and 
it would be only by explaining this that he could 
prove that a thought or an idea exists in the mind 4 
priori. For, if he cannot prove this point, before he 
introduces into the mind an element of thought, it 
will be evident that we have made a thought by 
thinking this element, and not by thinking a thought. 
Dr. Whewell is, in reality, obliged to introduce that 
new element, for the last proposition is immediately 
followed by the expressions which conclude the sen- 
tence: ‘we are passiye, and things act upon our 
organs of perception.’ This is dropped at the end of 
the paragraph, as if unconsciously, without showing 
the necessary connexion which it has with the forma- 
tion of thoughts or ideas; but why is it there at all, 
if it is not because the learned author had a secret 
consciousness that his principles would have been in- 
complete without this complemental element ? 

“ However, this passiveness of the mind is soon 
lost sight of; and it would be easy to follow the 
learned Doctor, step by step, in the development of 
his fallacious antithesis, pointing out in each argu- 
ment the same error which vitiates the whole of his 
theory of a priori ideas; viz., assuming that funda- 
mental ideas are, in the human mind, as independent 
of things as things are independent of ideas: a mis- 
take, however, much more marked in the former edi- 
tion of his works ; and which, I suspect, from a few 
changes which are introduced in the second edition, 
Dr. Whewell has begun to perceive, but which can- 
not be rectified without the whole of his views on 
ideas assuming exactly the opposite form, that is, by 
ideas being considered as purely derived from sen- 
sations. 





“T will now show, by means of a few examples, 
how Dr. Whewell’s first fallacy pervades the whole 
ground-work of his philosophy. 

“ ¢ Sensations and ideas in our knowledge are like 
matter and form in bodies. Matter cannot exist 
without form, nor form without matter, yet the two 
are altogether different and opposite. There is no 
possibility either of separating or of confounding 
them: the same is the case with sensations and 
ideas.’ 

“ 6 Jdeas are not transformed, but informed sensa- 
tions ; for without ideas sensations have no form, 

“From these I think the following syllogism may 


*“T notice here one of the most flagrant examples of this 
fallacy. It is said, p. 24, vol. 1. :— 

“* Facts involve thoughts, for we know facts only by think- 
ing about them.’ Now this is exactly the reverse of the 
truth, which is that thoughts involve facts, The proof that 
facts do not involve thou a in, Chat Sete Go heaps - 
where—in the bottom of the sea—in the bosom of the : 
in the moon, the sun, the nebule, &c., which we can never 
know anything about.” 
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be, constructed, as, comprehending, exactly the doo- 
trine expressed in the, preceding quotations:—- . .,, 

“Ideas are forms of our sénsations; universal and 
necessary truths are ideas; therefore universal, and 
necessary truths are forms. of our sensations. 

“ Now, as it is admitted that our sensations cannot 
exist .without. forms, and, that our sensations. . are 
derived from, experience, it follows that ideas are 
derived from, experience. also; and. the. syllogism 
above is therefore fatal to Dr. Whewell’s doctrine of 
& priori,ideas.” 

Lo our minds Dr, Whewell’s theory is completely 
demolished by these arguments; and he rivets the 
nail by many other astute remarks, ez, gr— 

“Locke only denied that. which Dr.. Whewell 
affirms everywhere, viz., that there are ‘ universal and 
necessary. truths, or, ideas, existing @ priori in the 
mind, and which cannot be learnt from experience.’ 
This,is the, learned Doctor's doctrine; and what he 
says in the above-quoted section either has no mean- 
ing at.all, or isin the most, palpable contradiction to 
his own, views, 

“ So fallacious is the character of Dr, Whewell's 
argumentation, foreed upon him by his unfortunate 
theory, that he accumulates and brings in contact, in 
the same page, the most opposite views; sometimes 
using the word édeas when, the construction requires 
the word mind, as when he says that ‘our ideas are 
engaged in collecting sensations,’ (p. 44;) sometimes 
maintaining exactly the reverse of the simple truth, 
as when, he,adds that ‘perception of objects implies 
ideas;’ the reality being. that ideas imply perception 
of objects ; which is admitted a few lines further, 
when it is said that ‘we cannot conceive what space, 
or time, or number, would be in our minds, if we had 
never perceived any thing or things in space or time,’ 
(if we cannot conceive @ priori what space or time 
would be, how can we call space and time 4 priori 
ideas ?)” 

What also says Adam Sedgwick ?— 

“It is incontestably true that the senses are the 
first avenues of our knowledge, and that through them 


we become acquainted with external things.” 

After discussing some, of, the Scotch metaphysical 
school, Mr. Jobertexamines the German, and first 
Kant, “from whom Dr. Whewell has taken the 
greater part of his views,;” and afterwards the opiate 
dreams, of dear old Coleridge, when he poetized the 


talismes. 





Kantian. tr d his noumenon, or sub- 
stance which is not a substance! Towards the end 
Mr, Jobert observes that— 

“As Dr. Whewell maintains that necessary truths 
exist d priori in. the, mind, and cannot be acquired 
from experience, it follows that the only general con- 
clusion which can be deduced from his doctrine is, 
that there are not, in reality, two co-ordinate elements 
of our knowledge; but only one, the @ priori ele- 
ment; and that, consequently, his doctrine resolves 
itself into mere idealism, nearly similar to that of 
Father Mallebranche; and is only a scientific version, 
arranged for our, time, of the. universals, or eternal 
ideas, of the Platonic school. .This doctrine, there- 
fore, is making philosophy retreat two thousand years 
backwards. , But, it has, upon. the Platonic scheme, 
the great disadvantage of being in. opposition to the 
realities and knowledge, progressively evolved by the 
human mind during the last twenty centuries.” 

With this we finish; and if our readers should find 
the, illustration of this great and diffiéult problem 
incomplete or inconclusive, from the extracts we have 
been able to select and arrange, we would cordially 
advise the philosophic searcher into the most recon- 
dite truths of our nature, to make a thoughtful study 
of the whole of Mr. Jobert’s remarkable essay. 





REMAINS OF JOHN KEATS, 


Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of John Keats, 
dited by R. M onckton Milnes, 2 vols. Moxon. 
Tus work, is evidently a labour of admiration and 
Rg erie and so strong and genuine is the feeling of 
e Editor, that, he ig .sure to take the heart where he 
may not succeed in taking the judgment of the reader 
along with him. A rather more ‘inelegantly written 


dedication, than we would have expected from Mr. 
Milnes, to. “ Francis (not Lord !) Jeffrey, one of. the 
Senators of the College of Justice in Scotland;’ desig- 
nates the contents of the volumes as‘“‘ the Jate memo- 
rials and relics of a man whose early genius you 
(Lord Jeffrey) did much to rescue from the alterna- 
tive of obloquy or oblivion ;” which it however appears, 
from the life, was hardly done in time to bé other than 
& very late rescue indeed, as far as the consolation of 
the poor ambitious author was concerned—viz., two 
years after the obloquy was inflicted, and, by the by, 
put oblivion out of the question. Keats was nearing 
to his grave, and though a senator of justice stood 
forward in his cause, might be said to have got within 
that. now regardless class of bards, as of common 
people,— 
“ Nulla fora rabies aut stricta jurgia leges ; 

Morum jura viris salam et sive fascibus equam,” 
whose susceptibilities were worn out, and who cared 
little for criticism in the shape either of censure, 
praise, or justice. Mr. Milnes proceeds to state,— 

“The merits which your generous sagacity per- 
ceived under so many (Query, what ?] disadvantages, 
are now recognised by every student and lover of 
poetry in this country, and have acquired a still 
brighter fame in that other and wider England beyond 
the Atlantic, whose national youth is, perhaps, more 
keenly susceptible of poetic impressions and delights, 
than the maturer and more conscious [‘age of the,’ 
we presume, understood] fatherland. 

“T think that the poetical portion of these volumes 
will confirm the opinions you hazarded at the time, 
when such views were hazardous even to a critical 
reputation so well founded as your own ; and I believe 
that you will find in the clear transcript of the poet’s 
mind, conveyed in these familiar letters, more than a 
vindication of all the interest you took in a character 
whose moral purity and nobleness is [are !] as sig- 
hificant as its intellectual excellence.” 

“ Significant” is not a phrase to our taste, though 
we will not go the length of calling it a vile one on 
account of its Germanic adaptation. The dedication 
concludes in laudation of a name “ not dearer to 
public esteem than to private friendship—not less 
worthy of gratitude and of affection than of high pro- 
fessional honours and wide intellectual fame,” i.e. 
the fame of intellect; and we have quoted these pas- 
sages to justify our remark that this epistle is not so 
elegant as we anticipated from the pen of so accom- 
plished a writer as the member for Pontefract. But 
we confess, at the same time, that we are objecting to 
very straws and trifles, which from any quarter less 
highly qualified would not have provoked a remark. 

Keats was by nature a poet, and in due process of 
time came to feel how indispensable it was for fame 
to cultivate composition as an art. His whole soul 
then became wrapt up in aspirings and ceaseless 
efforts to realize his conceptions and hopes. The 
words and phrases, inverted diction, and strained 
metaphors which were the blots upon the school with 
which he classed, gradually gave way to simpler lan- 
guage, and the happy thought or poetical image was 
now expressed in a more natural and intelligible man- 
ner. The improvement was great; and to it we owe 
the finest passages which can be quoted from his pro- 
ductions, 

With the history of his family we need not trouble 
our readers. He was born in 1795, and brought up 
to surgery with a general practitioner. He disliked 
the profession, and unfortunately took to poetry in- 
stead; unknowing or forgetful of the prophetic advice, 
that— 

“ A life of writing, unless wondrous short, 

No wit can brave, no genius can support ; 

Some soberer province for your business chuse, 

Be that your helmet, and your plume the muse.” 


Spenser was his earliest inspiration, and it may be 
observed, as a defect in his writings, that he almost 
always set a model before him for imitation, and did 
not found himself on the grand cosmopolitan plan— 
study and learn from all,—which is better calculated 
to form the superior mind. About 1812 he began to 
compose, and for several. years displayed. no great 
mastery, and searcely any passion, When Leigh 








Hunt was imprisoned for :a political offence, Keatg 
heeame acquainted with him; and through ‘him with 
Hazlitt, Shelley; Haydon, Godwin, and C. Ollier, the 
latter both poet and publisher, who offered to publish 
a volume of his productions.. It had no success; 
but Keats, undiscouraged, set to work upon “ Endy. 
mion,”’ of which, after having finished three. books, 
he writes,— 

“As to what you say about my being a Poet, | 
can return no answer, but by saying that the high 
idea I have of poetical fame makes me think I see it 
towering too high above me. At any rate I have no 
right to talk until ‘Endymion’ is finished. . It will be 
a test, a trial of my powers of imagination, anj 
chiefly of my invention—which is @ rare thing indeed 
—by which I must make 4000 lines of one bare 
circumstance, and fill them with poetry. And when 
I consider that this is-a great. task, and that when 
done it will take me but a dozen paces towarls the 
Temple of Fame, it makes’ me say — ‘God forbid 
that I should be without such a task! I have hear 


‘Hunt say, and [I] may be asked, ‘ Why endeavour 


after a long poem? To which I should answer, ‘Do 
not the lovers of poetry like to have.a little region 
to wander in, where. they may pick and choose, and 
in which the images are so numerous that many ae 
forgotten and found new in a second reading—which 
may be food for a week’s stroll in the summer?’ Do 
not they like this better than what they can real 
through before Mrs. Williams comes down stairs,?— 
a morning’s work at most, 

“ Besides, along poem is a test of invention, which 
I take to be the polar star of poetry, as. Faney is the 
sails, and Imagination the rudder. . Did our great 
poets ever write short pieces? 1 mean, in the shape 
of Tales. This same invention seems indeed of ate 
years to have been forgotten in a partial excellence. 
But enough of this—I put on no laurels till 1 shall 
have finished ‘ Endymion,’ and I hope Apollo is not 
enraged at my having made mockery of him at Hunt's,” 

“Endymion” was finished in November 1817, when 
the author was twenty-two years of age, and at this 
time his biographer tells of him,— 

“ His health does not seem to have prevented him 
from indulging somewhat in that dissipation which is 
the natural outlet for the young energies of ardent 
temperaments, unconscious how scanty a portion of 
vital strength had been allotted him; but.a strictly 
regulated and abstinent life would have appeared to 
him pedantic and sentimental. He did not, however, 
to any serious extent, allow wine to usurp on his 
intellect, or games of chance to impair his means, 
for, in his letters to his brothers, he speaks of having 
drunk too much as a rare piece of joviality, and of 
having won 10/. at cards as a great hit. His. bodily 
vigour too must, at this time, have been considerable, 
as he signalised himself, at Hampstead, by giving a 
severe drubbing to a butcher, whom he saw beating 
a little boy, to the enthusiastic admiration of a crowd 
of bystanders. Plain, manly, practical life on the one 
hand, and a free exercise of his rich imagination on 
the other, were the ideal of his existence: his poetry 
never weakened his action, and his simple, every-day 
habits never coarsened the beauty of the world within 
him.” 

His own speculations about the same period ate 
somewhat crude and indefinite,— 

“ Memory should not be called knowledge. Many 
have original minds who do not think it: they are 
led away by custom. Now it appears to me that 
almost any man may, like the spider, spin from his 
own inwards, his own airy citadel. The points of 
leaves and twigs on which the spider begins her work 
are few, and she fills the air with a beautiful cireut- 
ing. Man should be content with as few points to 
tip with the fine web of his soul, and weave a tapestry 
empyrean—full of symbols for his spiritual eye, of 
softness for his spiritual touch, of space for his wan- 
derings, of distinctness for his luxury. But the 
minds of mortals are so different, and bent on such 
diverse journeys, that it may-.at first appear impossible 
for any common taste and fellowship to exist between 
two or three under these suppositions. It is, yo 
ever, quite the contrary.. Minds would leave ea¢ 
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other in contrary directions, traverse each other in 
numberless points, and at last greet each other at the 
journey’s end. An old man’ and a child would talk 
together, and the old man be led on his path and the 
child left thinking. Man should not dispute or assert 
put whisper results to his neighbour, and thus by 
every germ of spirit sucking the sap from mould 
ethereal, every human [being] might become great, 
and humanity, instead of being a wide heath of furze 
and briars, with here and there a remote oak or pine, 
would become a grand democracy of forest trees! It 
jas been an old comparison for our urging on—the bee- 
hive; however, it seems to me that we should rather be 
the flower than the bee. For it is a false notion that 
more is gained by receiving than giving—no, the 
receiver and the giver are equal in their benefits. 
The fower, I doubt not, receives a fair guerdon from 
the bee, Its leaves blush deeper in the next spring. 
And who shall say, between man and woman, which 
ig the most delighted? Now it is more noble to sit 


like Jove, than to fly like Mercury: let us not there- 
fore go hurrying about and collecting honey, bee-like 
buazing here and there for a knowledge of what is to 
be a#rived at; but let us open our leaves like a flower, 
and’be passive and receptive, budding patiently under 
the eyé'of Apollo, and taking hints from every noble 
Sap will be given 


insedt’that favours us with a visit. 
uw for meat, and dew for drink.” 

Keats travelled a good deal about the country, the 
Isle of Wight, Devonshire, the Highlands of Scotland, 
&e,, and his letters from these localities are pleasantly 
written, generally on literary topics, and with pieces 
of his own poetry, as suggested by the progress of his 
intended publication, or by circumstances of momen- 

impulse. It was not till the last year of his 
existence that the poet was touched with the essence 
of poetry, in the shape of Love, He has got a little 
impressed or conceited with his being lionized in the 
soviety with which he mixed, as “the young poet ;” 
and he writes,— 

“Tam certain that our fair are glad I should come 
for the mere sake of my coming; but I am certain 
I bring with me a vexation they are better without. 
IfIcan possibly, at any time, feel my temper coming 
upon me, I refrain even from a promised visit. T am 
certain I have not a right feeling towards women—at 
this moment I am striving to be just to them, but I 
cannot. Is it beeause they fall so far beneath my 
boyish imagination? When I was a schoolboy I 
thought a fair woman a pure goddess; my mind was 
a soft nest in which some one of them slept, though 
she knew it not. I have no right to expect more than 
their reality. I thought them ethereal—above men. 
T find them perhaps equal—great by comparison is 
very small, Insult may be inflicted in more ways 
than by word or action. One who is tender of being 
insulted does not like to think an insult against 
another. Ido not like to think insults in a lady’s 
company. I commit a crime with her which absence 
would not have known. Is it not extraordinary ?— 
when among men I have no evil thoughts, no malice, 
no spleen; I feel free to speak or to be silent; I 
can listen, and from every one I can learn; my 
hands ‘are in my pockets, I am free from all suspicion, 
and comfortable. When I am among women, I have 
evil thoughts, malice, spleen; I cannot speak, or be 
silent; I am full of suspicions, and therefore listen 
to nothing; I am in a hurry to be gone. You must 
be charitable, and put all this perversity to my being 
disappointed since my boyhood,” 

Tt would not do to look at such things from any 
height of philosophy to scan or reflect upon them. 
We are rather inclined to adopt Mr. Milnes’ indul- 
genees, and forget, in occasional felicities of a feeling 
and imaginative order, the great teachers of mankind. 
There is a tipple on the surface enough to interest 
Us, and for the depths we must remember that the 
profound is only for the profound, We may copy 
Mr. Milnes’ reflections on the London poets contem- 
porary with Keats at this’ period, as an example of his 
critieal powers, imtermediate between these classes— 

“Tt was, perhaps, too much to expect a recognition 
of what the French Revolution had done for the mind 
of man; from those who had spent their blood and 








treasure in resisting its i diate conseq y and 
some intolerance was to be forgiven in those who, 
when conjured in the name of Liberty, could point 
to the system of Napoleon, or in that of Humanity, 
to the ‘Reign of Terror.’ The pious Wordsworth 
and the politic Southey, who had hailed the day-star 
with songs of triumph, had fled affrighted from its 
bloody noon, and few persons of generous temper 
and honest purpose remained, whose imagination had 
not been tamed down before the terrible realities, or 
whose moral sense had not been shocked into despair. 

“ Among these, however, were the men of letters, 
who were designated, in ridicule, ‘The Cockney 
School.’ The epithet had so much meaning as con- 
sisted in some of the leaders being Londoners, and 
engaged in the editorship of the public press of the 
metropolis. The strong and immediate contrasts 
between town and country seemed also to have the 
effect of rendering many of these writers insensible 
to that discrimination of the relative worth and im- 
portance of natural objects, which habit and taste 
requires, but which reason cannot strictly define. It 
is perfectly true that a blade of grass is, to the reve- 
rential observer, as great a miracle of divine work- 
manship as the solar system—that the valves of an 
unseemly shell may have, to the physiologist, all the 
importance of the circumfluent ocean—and that the 
Poet may well find in a daisy, “thoughts too deep 
for tears”—but there ever will be gradations of in- 
terest in the susceptibilities even of educated and 
accomplished men, and the admiration which would 
be recognised as just when applied to a rare or ex- 
pansive object, will always appear unreal and cox- 
combical when lavished on what is trivial and com- 
mon. Nor could these writers, as a School, be held 
altogether guiltless of the charge of literary conceit. 
The scantiness of general sympathy drove them into 
a coterie; and the evils inseparable from a limited 
intercourse with other minds, grew up and flourished 
abundantly amongst them. They drew their inspira- 
tion from books and from themselves, and became, 
in many cases unconsciously, imitators of the peculi- 
arities, as well as of the beauties, of the elder models of 
language and style. It was not so much that they were 
guilty of affected archaisms, as that they delighted in 
giving that prominence to individual peculiarities, 
great and small, which impart to the works of some 
early poets an antiquarian as well as literary interest, 
but which had an almost comic effect when transferred 
to the habits and circumstances of a particular set 
of men in our own times, They fell into the error of 
demanding public and permanent attention for mat- 
ters that could only claim a private and occasional 
interest, and thus have they not only damaged their 
contemporary reputation, but have barred up, in a 
great degree, their access to future fame.” 

There is much justice in these remarks. In 
Poetry as in the Fine Arts those who seek no farther 
for their inspiration than old models, however admir- 
able, and do not worship at the fount of nature, the 
true and great source of all, may be graceful, pleas- 
ing, nay, sometimes beautiful, but they never can be- 
long to the immortals. Mr. Milnes proceeds to ob- 
serve upon the slashing reviews in Blackwood and 
the Quarterly, that “ the reviewers were persons 
evidently destitute of all poetic perception, directing 
an unrefined and unscrupulous satire against political 
opponents, whose intellectual merits they had no 
means of understanding. This, indeed, was no com- 
bat of literary principles, no struggle of thoughts, no 
competition of modes of expression, it was simply 
the judgment of the policeman and the beadle over 
mental efforts and spiritual emanations. 

“The article which appeared in the ‘Quarterly’ 
was dull as well as ungenerous. It had no worth as 
criticism, for the critic (as indeed the man) must be 
tested by what he admires and loves, not only by what 
he dislikes and abuses; and it was eminently stupid, 
for although the best burlesque is often but the reverse 
of the most valuable work of art, and the richest har- 
vest of humour is among the high and goodly growths 
of human intelligence, this book, as far as the re- 
viewer was capable of understanding it, might just 
as well havé been one of those merely extravagant 








A 
and ridiculous productions which it is sheer waste of 
time to notice tt any way. ‘The only impression the 
review would have left on the mind of a judicious 
reader, would have been that the writer knew nothing 
to enable. him to discuss the subject of poetry in any 
way, and his avowal that he had not read, or could 
not read, the work he undertook to criticise, was a 
vulgar impertinence which should have prevented any 
one from reading his criticism. The notice in ‘ Black- 
wood’ was still more scurrilous.” ; 

No doubt political feeling had a good deal to do 
in influencing these reviews; but when we turn back 
to them we find them enunciating on many points 
the very same opinions which Mr. Milnes has him- 
self expressed in the preceding quotation ; and much 
the same as in Mr. Jeffrey's “ rescue,” in which, as 
Mr. Milnes truly states, there was, in balancing its 
“ genius and absurdity,” a “fair statement of objections 
to certain exaggerations and impertinences,” whilst, 
however, the merits were summed up in a more liberal 
tone. After all, the general question occurs, and it is 
not by the abuse of foes or the flattery of friends that 
the real standard of Keats’ genius can be measured,— 
it must be by aright judgment of his poems them- 
selves. He got sadly infected with Greek mythology; 
and not shutting our eyes to the “ fantastic fopperies 
of his style,” (Byron), it would be still greater blind- 
ness were we to deny not merely the promise but the 
high talent, spirit, and genuineness of his muse, One 
thing is to be observed, Keats was never satisfied 
with what he accomplished; but ever, as if cherishing 
a nobler sense of what he might be capable of achiiev- 
ing, aspired and aimed at more lofty flights. He was 
not over-elated by panegyric, nor did he suffer much 
from, and far less die of the wounds perpetrated upon 
his publications by any reviewer; which ridiewlous 
story his biographer refutes and laughs at. He 
writes to his publisher, Mr. Hessey, on this subject,— 

“J, S. is perfectly right in regard to the ‘ slip-shod 
Endymion. That it is so is no fault of mine. No! 
though it may sound a little paradoxical, it is as good 
as I had power to make it by myself. Had T been 
nervous about it being a perfect piece, and with that 
view asked advice, and trembled over every page, it 
would not have been written; for it is not in my 
nature to fumble. I will write independently. I 
have written independently without judgment. IT may 
write independently, and with judgment, hereafter. 
The Genius of Poetry must work out its own salva- 
tion in a man. It cannot’ be matured by law and 
precept, but by sensation and watchfulness in itself. 
That which is creative must create itself. In * Endy- 
mion’ I leaped headlong into the sea, and thereby 
have become better acquainted with the soundings, 
the quicksands, and the rocks, than if I had stayed 
upon the green shore, and piped a silly pipe, and took 
tea and comfortable advice. I was never afraid of 
failure; for I would sooner fait than not be among 
the greatest.” 

In short, he came to pine continually after the 
Ideal; and yet latterly fell deeply in love. Of this 
sad period, Mr. Milnes says,— 

“However sincerely the devotion of Keats may 
have been requited, it will be seen that his outward 
circumstances soon became such as to render a union 
very difficult, if not impossible. Thus these years 
were past in a conflict in which plain poverty and 
mortal sickness met a radiant imagination and a re- 
dundant heart. Hope was there, with Genius, his 
everlasting sustainer, and Fear never approached but 
as the companion of Necessity. The strong power 
conquered the physical man, and made the very in- 
tensity of his passion, in a certain sense, accessory to 
his death: he might have lived longer if he had lived 
less,” 

The anonymous present of a 25/, note appears to 
have been very gratifying, especially as it was accom- 
panied by a laudatory sonnet. Yet his excitement 
grew up. 

“ T am passing (he writes) a quiet day, which I haye 
not done for a long time, and if I do continue so, I feet 
I must again begin with my poetry, for if I am not in 
action, mind or body, I am in pain, and from that I 
suffer greatly by going into parties, when from the 
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rules of, society and, a/natural pride, I am obliged to 
smother my spirits and look like an idiot, t I 


is\a disgrace not to live upon much less than one’s 





feel my, impulses, if given way to, would too) much 
amaze them, I live under an, everlasting restraint, 
never relieved except when I am composing, so I will 
write away.” 

We close the first: volume with a note of Keats upon 
Milton :-— 

‘“‘ There is a greatness which the ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
possesses over every other Poem, the magnitude of 
contrast, and that is softened by the contrast being 
ungrotesgue to a degree. Heaven moves on like 
musie throughout, 

** Hell is ‘also peopled with angels; it also moves 
on like music, not grating and harsh, but like a grand 
accompaniment in the bass to Heaven.” 

(To be continued.) 








HOLLAND AND HER COLONIES. 

Holland. and the, Dutch Colonies. By John Mac- 
gregor, M.P. Whittaker and Co. 

Ts,one of those valuable digests of masses of infor- 
mation with which Mr. Macgregor has enriched our 
statistical; commercial, and political literature. In 
the introductory remarks he expresses much admira- 
tion for the Dutch character ; of which he says— 

“ Holland has owed her. prosperity — partly to 
necessity — partly to her situation between great 
rivers flowing down from the centre of Europe, 
through: her small. termtories,—greatly to te thrift, 
enterprise, and bravery of her people; and, aided by 
these physical and moral, circumstances, quite as 
much to her liberal and enlightened commercial 
poliey. 

** The Dutch may not, in. the eyes of many, be the 
nation most to: be admired in Europe; but they will 
stand high, ifwe judge them according to their merits, 
and value them on the standard of what they have done. 


“By their hatred to tyranny and oppression, they: 


have afforded the first durable example of free and 
religious liberty to the rest of Europe. To a country 
almost floating on the waters, and subjected to sudden 
imundations, they have given a firm foundation, and 
raised formidable barriers: to the inroads of the floods 
and of the oeean. They have, without stone or timber 
in their country, built! spacious cities and superb 
edifices: the foundations and superstructure of which 
they have*carried:from afar. Without possessing, at 
home; any one material used in the construction of a 
ship, they have bnilt navies that have swept the flags 
of their former: tyrants from off the ocean, and they 
have ‘disputed the seas with the most formidable fleets. 
Without arable land, their cities became granaries for 
supplying Europe; and with a territory not so exten- 
sive as Wales, and the people at all times subjected 
to heavy’ taxation, their army, their fleet, and their 
commerce have enabled them to.rank high among the 
nations of Europe. 

“ Although under Napoleon their commerce was 
nearly annihilated, that» statesman will be greatly in 
error who lasses ‘the kingdom of Holland among 
those which now’stand low in’ political consequence. 
There ‘are great: viehes’ still in Holland. It is a 
country in which there is less suffering than in any 
other’ in the’ world: ‘there are no poor-rates; yet 
those in distress are better sheltered, clad, and fed, 
than in any other part of Europe, Benevolent insti- 
tutions for all necessary aid, whether to the orphan, 
the sick; ‘the ‘blind, or the lame, are found in every 
town in Holland. ‘The principles under which all is 
matiaged are—no waste, no extravagance, no jobbing 
in the direction, that all who eat, if in health, must 
‘work, and for all who can work there is no excuse 
for being ‘idle, as’ the municipal administrations are 
always ‘prepared to employ the unoccupied. Begging 
is there ‘a profession that cannot be allowed. How 
different to'all this is the condition of Spain !” 

The ciuises of! wealth in the state are observed to 
be “persevering industry in the pursuit of gain—con- 
tinued by each individual during life, and transmitted 
by each to his successor ; and the most extraordinary 
frugality in the manner of living—joined to the uni- 
versally governing maxim among the Dutch, thati t 





But (there is always a but) “the necessities of the 
state taxed consumption, when the occasion required, 
at enormously high rates; extending this taxation 
even to corn—to grinding at the milis—to the baking 
of bread—to butter, fish, fruits, legacies, sales of 
houses, lands, &e 

* The land and other direct taxes yield at present 
about the same revenue as the customs and excise, 
and the whole taxation has not been equal to the ex- 
penditure since the Belgium revolution. 

“Since the peace of 1814, Holland has in many 
respects departed from the liberal commercial prin- 
ciples under which she flourished. Following the 
example of England, differential tonnage duties in 
favour of her own flag, and a monopoly of the colonial 
trade, have been established—and, lately, pernicious 
corn-duties have been legalized by the states-general. 
Bounties (not drawbacks) are also paid on the ex- 
portation of sugar refined in Holland. The taxation, 
in consequence of these evils, and of maintaining a 
large army since the separation from Belgium, has 
been oppressive; yet the national credit has been 
maintained, and the tariff of duties on foreign com- 
modities is the lowest of any country in Europe, ex- 
cepting those of Switzerland, Tuscany, and Turkey.” 

The tables, details, and reasonings defy our re- 
viewing capabilities; but the busy manafacturing and 
trading world, who have any concerns with Holland 
or her colonies, will find all needful intelligence in 
these pages. 

And apropos to such matters, there has just 
appeared in the Glasgow Examiner a rather novel 
and singular plan for establishing a British Zoll- 
verein; which may, by possibility, have some con- 
nexion with the labours of the honourable member 
for that city. The proposal is— 

“No duties between Great Britain and her colonies, in- 


wages,’ as we have shown above, The safety of the instity. 
tions of the country, and the saving from starvation of oy 
working classes, is one and the same thing; and Manchestey 
—as unable to save the Se only upset society 
itself, if itted. We would not be understood as objec. 
ing to the principle of Free Trade, or the mutual inter. 
change of commodities, but to the Manchester principle o 
free imports without any reciprocity. 

“ Birmingham, too, like Manchester, has carried its prip. 
ciple—paper money—too far, und has thus, almost fatal} 
inj a principle which must be the regenerator of thi; 
country. We agree with the Birmingham school that y. 
cannot make money too cheap, but we hold that it muy 
ever remain practic convertible. We agree with Bip. 
mingham that gold and silver should only be demandable x 
the British or market price of gold, as compared to othe; 
commodities in this country. e wish to see’ a bullion 
basis to the circulation, holding that a bank note Tay 
depreciate from the public’s opinion of its insecurity—which 
renders it practically not convertible into the country; 

diti Ithough we will never be’ behind in proving 
that all other apparent depreciations are in reality only the 
natural and proper erprecienien of gold, arising from it; 
becoming scarce, whic wily appreciates all othé 
commodities as compared to the bank note. We have thy: 
shown that Birmingham can never originate a great prac. 
tical party, or organize an executive which will be able to 
feed the masses. 

“ And it is easy to see that the public opinion of Liverpo| 
is not now under the control of the men who gloried in suc} 
representatives as Canning and Huskisson, because its views 
in the present day go only to starve a few superannuatej 
pensioners of the country, and do not rise to the generous 
attempt to feed the country’s millions. We would not ty 
understood as under-rating the importance of practicabls 
national retrenchment, but we see that to.expect any great 
immediate alleviation from this source is to deceive oy. 
selves and the country; and we therefore object distinctly 
to the assumption of our Liverpool friends, that in ‘choos 
paring’ is to be found the immediate cure of our over. 
whelming national evils under which this country now 
suffers, and the greater calamities we haye in prospect. 

“ Tts financial associations or leagues show us that Liver. 
pool’s views extend not to principles. of money, but only to 
sums of money.” 

Argyl,—Let Giascow FLounisy, 

With the tree that never grew ; 
And the bird that never flew ; 
And the bell that never rang ; 
And the fish that never swam ! 














cluding all countries which do not charge us more than 10 
pey cent. duty on any article. 

By a British Act of Parliament, all countries to have 
the privilege, at any time, of joining this British commercial 
league, with which it is intended to march the 
German Zollverein and North American Union of States. 

“ All foreign countries which do not join the British 
league to be charged 20s. on timber, being the difference of 
freight betwixt Quebec and Memel; 14s. on sugar; 10s. on 
spirits, in addition to excise duty on the native article. 

“ Present corn-law to be perpetuated, except that there 
will be no duty when the price rises to 54s. 

“ All other articles now in the tariff to remain as at pre- 





sent. 

‘“* All articles not in the tariff, excepting cotton, sheep's 
wool, hemp, and raw silk, to pay 10 per cent. on the value 
in this country. 

“The foreign price of gold to be done away—the price 
hereafter to be that indicated by the foreign exchanges, so 
that bad times will hereafter raise the price of the commo- 
dity, gold, in which foreigners and annuitants are alone 
interested, instead of, as at present, the price of money (to 
keep down the value of which is the interest of all classes 
in Great Britain and her colonies, except the mere annui- 
tants.) That the present and all future national debts 
must be viewed as being merely a claim on the realized 
property of the country, although the trade will feel it just 
and equitable that the surplus of the revenue from trade, 
after paying the current expenses of the Government [this 
being viewed as indieating the amount of protection to 
native industry] be handed over to the Commissioners of 
the Revenue from Property, which hereafter should not 
interfere with the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Thus could colonies be made integral parts of the empire, 
pe never can be the case till we arrange the national 

ebt.” 

The author or authors of this plan maintain (we 
cannot see on what grounds) that universal suffrage 
is indispensably necessary towards carrying it out. 
The main principle appears to be to limit the Money 
Power, which is now hurtfully exerted against 
Property and Labour; and Glasgow is to stand at 
the head of the “ Suffragists,”—the other head- 
quarters of manufactures and commerce, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Birmingham, being quite unfit for the 
position. Of these it is said— 

“ Manchester has already moved, and, unfortunately for 
the working classes, gone too far in the theory of political 
economy, or, in other words, ‘CHEAPNEss;’ while its press 
and leading men, by strongly ad ting an adh to 
fixed standard bullionism, as the country’s monetary prin- 
ciple, are threatening the working classes with the secon 
of the two necessary effects of Sir R. Peel’s legislation—. 
‘diminished employment,’ the first having been ‘reduced 














ANECDOTIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF LIFE. 

The Business of Life. By Catherine Sinclair, Author 
of “ Jane Bouverie,” &c. &e., 2 vols. Longmans, 
WE have rarely met with a book the review of whick 
was so pleasant and easy to us as’ this new work, 
from the hand of a writer whose talent and goodness 
have already so highly and universally reeommenied 
her that no panegyric of ours could do her ay 
service. Her view here taken of the Business of 
Life, is pious not austere, humane not pharisaied 
She takes the text of St. Matthew, and follows the 
course of Christ’s mission as recorded by him, setting 
up the example for imitation, and commenting upon 
the pattern as affording the surest paths to bappi 
ness in this world and hope for tht which is to 
come. In doctrine she is firmly Protestant, and, in 
some measure, resembling Dr. Chalmers ; teaches, # 
his posthumous remains are now doing, the way to 
eternal life, but in a manner more ‘Jikely to produce 
effects upon the general mind than even the more 
recondite labours of that estimable divine. With 
Miss Sinclair the applicability is simple and ready, 
and comes home to every bosom: with Chalmers 
there is more of learning and theological research for 
elevated understanding, but less for practical ani 
popular utility. This is a great tribute to the former; 
but we think it can be truly offered without disparage- 
ment to the latter. Having said so much, we shall 
commence our agreeable duty by quoting the chi- 
racter of Dr. Chalmers as, in our opinion, justly avl 

skilfully drawn by Miss Sinclair: 

“Our Divine Lord never rested in his mission, 
and while rooting up old prejudices and plantings 
new church, his increasing labours were essential 8 
an example to those who should follow. During 
more modern times, the late Dr. Chalmers usel 
frequently to lament that in the establishment to 
which he then belonged himself, there are no situs 
tions of learned’ leisure} in’ which great theological 
works and deep theological researches could be 
achieved, for which teason,as he observed, all the 
standard’ works of divinity'in onr language are ly 
English divines; and the text-book on which he 
grounded his‘ own celebrated course of lectures 0” 
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divinity was Bishop Butler’s ‘Analogy. Chalmers 
compared, the, ordinary clergy to light fishing skiffs 
that ply mear the shore; but, he said, the learned 
prelates of England were ships of magnitude, lying 
at rest, in the, harbour, until their services were 
wanted; but when the hour of danger came, then 
they beut their’ sails and spread their canvas before 
the breeze, advancing in dignity and power to defend 
the ancient bulwarks of Christianity, It may be 
iestified even’ by those who pretend not to measure 
the'height of such a genius as that of Chalmers, or 
the depth of his intellect, that never, perhaps, was 
there a. mind more nobly candid in its estimate of 
either the persons or the churches opposed to his 
own, or Whose ‘benignity of disposition bore a more 
attractive resemblance to that of the master whom it 
was his continual endeavour to imitate and to serve. 
Friends who knew him well, would have gone to 
Chalmers with less hesitation than to any man alive, 
to. confess, their perplexities, their ignorance, or even 
tleir faults; and he probably never disappointed the 
hopes, or, mortified the feelings, of a single person 
who trusted to his kindness. There was a beaming 
benevolence, mingled with the bright intelligence of 
his'manuer, which at once bespoke confidence and 
regard ;, while his delight in imparting comfort, or in 
afording information, was singularly pleasing. On 
one o6¢asion, amidst a small circle of friends, he was 
asked some, questions relating to a subject of civil 
aad veligious: interest then under legislative con- 
sideration, ‘and’ ‘he’*began by making a calm and 
deliberate reply; gradually he warmed with his 
subject, and, spoke with increasing rapidity, until, at 
length, earried ‘away by the torrent of his own 
thoughts, he suddenly stood up and made a speech, 
lasting for about half an hour, which none who then 
heard it can ever forget. It seemed as if the very 
walls had ears, so,.intensely was he listened to while 
he discussed the:subject of Catholic emancipation, in 
aw-oration-so-briliant for eloquence and power, that 
had it been’ heard’ in’ Parliament the effect would 
probably have been like.that of Sheridan’s celebrated 
speech, when the. house adjourned because no one 
under its influence could form a dispassionate judg- 
ment, The mind of Chalmers was indeed a noble 
instrument, tuned. to harmony within and without ; 
but one human weakness lingered always behind, that 
whoever he thought well ef might play upon it any 
tune. they ‘pleased. Chalmers never courted popu- 
larity, which he compared to an overgrown monster, 
with its head in the elouds and its feet in the quick- 
sands; but he delighted, like his great Master, in a 
small rural, congregation ; and, in imitation of his 
divine Lord, as. in this chapter described, avoided any 
concourse merely met for excitement.” 

But our readers are well aware that we do not 
consider the miscellaneous pages of the Literary 
Gazelle to be #.fit medium for polemical di i 
or for ineuleating the graver truths of religion. 





We 
respect the Jatter too much to like to see its im- 
portant principles in juxta-position, perhaps, with a 
jocular tale or piece of lighter variety. In pursuing 
our notice of these volumes, therefore, we adopt a 
plan which we trust will furnish entertainment as 


well as inspiration. Miss Sinclair has illustrated her 
theme by a number of valuable moral axioms, curious 
aphorisms, and interesting anecdotes; and we are 
Statified to find that a selection of these may be 
Separated from the text, and stand by themselves as a 
Cento (as we think) of no common attraction for the 
general reader of every class and disposition. They 
follow as they occur, and need no putting in order, 
or introduction, or remark : 

_ “When the Rey. Mr, once heard an infidel 
Jestingly say, <I always spend the Sunday in settling 
my accounts,’ that venerable minister turned round 
and said, in anaccent. of solemnity never to. be for- 
gotten, ‘ You may find, sir, that the day. of judgment 
's to be spent in exactly the same manner!’ ” 

“It was the advice of a. celebrated lawyer, once, 
Clerk of Eldon, that in arguing on any subject the 
Weak points should be chiefly defended, as the strong 
war can take care of themselves.” 

“Voltaire boasted that with one hand he would 





overturn the edifice of Christianity which it needed 
the hands of twelve Apostles to build; but in’ these 
days the very press which he used at Ferney for 
printing his blasphemous works is: actually brought 
to Geneva for printing the Holy Seriptures; so that 
the very engine with which he projected to destroy 
the Bible is now engaged in its service.” 

“A naval captain, whose Christian principles had 
completely cured him of swearing, abolished it once 
on board his ship by this good-humoured expedient. 
When reading some general orders to his crew on the 
quarter-deck, he said in conelusion how much it 
would oblige him. if they were all to give a solemn 
promise on the spot that on board H.M.S. A. he 
should be allowed positively to swear the first oath. 
This proposal was acceded to with three cheers, and 
no opportunity, during all the subsequent years of 
his command, was ever once given to the men by 
their captain to follow him in so bad an example as 
profane swearing.” 

‘When that pious monarch Louis XVIII. was 
urged to encourage the assassination of Napoleon, 
he mildly answered, in the truly Christian spirit of 
not retaliating, ‘In our family we are murdered, but 
we never commit murder ourselves.’ ” 

‘Our late pious monarch George the Third, after 
he was blind, repeated the Psalms for the day audibly 
in church always, as perfectly as if he could have 
seen the book before him; and in his Majesty’s 
Prayer-book, it was found after his death that he 
had written with his own hand beneath the sentence 
‘ George, our most gracious king and governor,’ these 
words, ‘ An unworthy sinner.’” 

“Some Russian saints in the catacombs at Kiev, 
once with their own hands built themselves into the 
niches of a stone wall, leaving only a small crevice 
open, through which to receive food, and having 
remained there till death, they one by one expired in 
the conviction probably that by this meritorious 
sacrifice they had entitled themselves to a place in 
heaven.” 

“ A curious instance of providential preservation is 
mentioned in French history, which, though insig- 
nificant, shows how little men can foresee the means 
of their own safety in danger. During the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, the Chaplain of Admiral de 
Coligny sheltered himself in a hay-loft, where he was 
supported for several days by means of a barn-door 
fowl, which laid an egg daily near the place of his 
refuge.” 

“When the prebendary of Canterbury objected 
once to read a brief in church on behalf of a fund for 
the French refugees, because it was contrary to the 
rubric, the archbishop gravely replied, ‘Charity is 
above rubrics.’ After Tillotson’s death, a large bundle 
of papers was found, on which he had written— 
‘ These are libels; I pray God to forgive the authors 
as I do.’” 

“It is singular sometimes how men will encourage 
their neighbour in what they would disapprove of in 
themselves. Not long since, nearly all the diamond 
merchants in London were Quakers, who would not 
have worn jewels themselves, nor allowed them to 
decorate any of their families or friends; and it is 
notorious that doctors, who disapprove of luxurious 
eating, generally give to their friends and patients the 
most splendid entertainments.” 

“Let others dispute while we enjoy. —A learned 
prelate once remarked, that superficial Christians, 
who devote their whole time and thoughts to con- 
troversy, are no wiser than if musicians, instead of 
ever practising their instruments, gave up entire days 
to contend whether they should use upright or hori- 
zontal pianos.” 

“Tn the reign of Henry VIII. seventy-two thousand 
executions took place for robberies alone, exclusive 
of the innumerable religious murders, amounting on 
an average to six executions a-day, Sundays included, 
during the whole reigi of that cruel and persecuting 
monarch,” 

“It was a strange expression in the last will of 
Luther, when, after the arduous labours of his active, 
zealous life, he was at length called to his eternal 
rest, and had recorded these words respecting bim- 
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self; -* Tam’ well’ known’ in Heaven, and Earth, and 
Hell!" 

‘Many, like the Pliarisees, find fault with every 
way in which religion is represented to them, If too 
easy, it encourages vice; or if too’ severe, it is’ in- 
compatible with the business of existence. A popular 
preacher once, who had trimmed his sermons so as 
to suit the taste rather than to awaken the con- 
sciences of his congregation, being complimented on 
his death-bed on the crowds that had always gathered 
round his ministry, turned away in an agony when 
he reflected how little be had sent the arrows of con- 
viction home to the hearts of his hearers, and ex- 
claimed in a tone of deep self-reproval, ‘I was fiddling 
when Rome was burning!” 

“When George IIT. heard one of his: courtiers 
observing on the importance of all persons in autho- 
rity being of genuine religious principle, he said, 
‘Such are the men I have sought; but those dis- 
tinguished by habits of piety prefér retirements; and, 
in general, the men of this world’ must transact this 
world’s business.’ ” 

“ A French author well observes, that ‘ Christians 
are like wheat in a field in this respect, that the 
emptiest heads are carried highest; but when they 
became filled with grain, then they bend modestly 
down ;’ but we easily see the folly of pride and vanity 
in others ; yet endow ourselves with imaginary ‘merit, 
and would have others believe the flattering portrait 
to be just.” 

“It is singular that, as men must believe in somé- 
thing, the greatest sceptics in the solemn truths of 
religion are peculiarly credulous about apparitions, 
omens, and also in such mysterious trifles as animal 
Magnetism, dreams, warnings, and presentiments, of 
which superstitious credulity, many strange instances 
are on record. Lord Byron was haunted all his life 
by the recollection that a fortune-teller had foretold 
his death at the age of thirty-seven ; and when taken 
with his last illness, that idea repressed, his physician 
declared, the energy of spirit with which he might 
otherwise have struggled through the disease. He 
had two. unlucky days in the week that, he always 
dreaded. The ardent and talenteidl Shelley, too, an 
infidel on other more important subjects, had e@ 
familiar, who warned lim that he should perish by 
drowning, and such was the fate of that unhappy and 
ill-guided genius.” e 

“Tt was a saying of King Charles I., who had a 
very faithful monitor in one of his chaplains, that 
‘he carried his ears to hear other preachers, but he 
carried his conscience to hear Dr. Sanderson.” 

“Louis XV. remarked, ‘truth reaches the ear of a 
king in the same proportion that money reaches his 
coffers—one per cent.’ ‘To dispute the opinion of 
a king,’ says Saadi, ‘is to stain your hands with your 
own blood. If the monarch says at mid-day that it 
is night, hasten to agree with him, and add, that the 
moon is clear, and you see the stars,’” 

“Tt was a striking remark of a converted Indian, 
when he overheard some strictures on too great 
eagerness in religion, ‘Surely it is better that the 
pot should boil over than not boil at all |” 

“When Pope Pius V. was dying, he made this 
despairing exclamation : ‘When I was in a low con- 
dition, I had some hope of salvation; when advanced 
to be a cardinal, I greatly doubted it; but since I 
came to the Popedom, I have no hope at all!” 

“A lady who was desirous to try the impossible 
task of serving both God and Mammon, having con- 
sulted a venerable clergyman some time ago whether 
she might not still enjoy a taste for dress_and, fashion 
without being sinfully vain, he replied in thejnegative, 
adding, ‘ Whenever the tail of a fox becomes visible 
out of the hole, you may be sure the fox is there.’” 

“An old housekeeper at Towcester used, when, she 
showed the family portraits, to say, ‘This, is, Sir 
Robert Farmer, who lived in the country, took. care 
of his estate, built this honse and paid for it, managed 
well, saved money, and died rxich; this. is his son, 
who was made a lord, took a place at court, spent his 
estate, and died a beggar.” 

“A distinguished nobleman, now in the Highlands, 
who lives constantly among his own people, is so 
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gratefully beloved among them, that some years ago, 
when they understood he was in debt, they subscribed, 
in the true spirit of the olden ti 20,0000 for their 
chief, and were with great difficulty persuaded that 
this generous mark of attacliment was not required.” 

“Tt was @ beantiful idea of the infant astronomer 
who said that the stars were ‘holes in the sky for the 
glory of God to shine through.’ Another admirable 
answer, also of a child, was, when asked if there 
were any place in the universe where God is not, and 
he unexpectedly. replied, ‘Yes, God is not in the 
thoughts of the wieked.’” 

“Tt'is'a pleasing anecdote related by Leigh Rich 
mond, that when he asked one of his own young 
children ,what could be the reason that everybody 
loved her, she replied, ‘ Because I love everybody.’” 

“Tt was a fine expression of a pupil in the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum at Paris, who was asked, by a 
stranger visiting there, ‘What is eternity ?” and he 
replied, ‘ The lifetime. of the Almighty.’ ” 

“The Gentiles got beyond the Jews, and in families, 
those who have been @ grief and reproach to their 
parents become sometimes their chief credit and 
blessing... The father of Sir Isaac Newton used to 
say of him when a boy, that ‘if Providence took 
away one of his family, he could best he spared.’ ” 

“Those who, have. been permitted to try worldly 
honour in its highest and best forms, have still found 
that it only gave them~the~opportunity to certify 
from experience, how little wealth and greatness con- 
tain that clixir of, happiness which all men seek. It 
was when the late Lord Melyille had attained the 
highest pitch of honour, and dignity as Secretary of 
State in Great Britain, that he said with deep emotion, 
after the late Sir John Sinclair had wished him many 
happy returns of the year, ‘Let them be better than 
the last, for I scarcely recollect having spent one 
happy day throughout its whole course.” 

“Never had any earthly monarch more subservient 
courtiers than Louis XIV., who had one day told the 
Marquis d’Aulnay that he thought the landscape on 
his estate ijured by some large trees that stood in 
the way. Next morning, the marquis again led his 
majesty to the same, spot. and asked if his opinion 
were still unchanged;:and when the king replied that 
it was, a signal from’ the marquis caused them 
instantly to. fall prostrate on the ground, the trunks 
having been sawed. nearly through during the night, 
and ropes attached ready to pull them down. When 
Louis saw them thus disappear as if by enchantment, 
he started, and the ingenious marquis politely said, 
‘They have displeased you, sire, and ought to 
disappear !’” 

“Tt was a fine feeling of sympathy and friendship 
expressed hy Desmahis, a French author, who says, 
‘ Lorsque mon ami rit, c'est 4 lui de m’apprendre le 
sujet de sa joie; quand il pleure, c’est a moi de 
découvrir la cause de son chagrin.” 

We might readily have multiplied our selections ; 
but there are enough, we trust, to show how much 
the reading of the fair author has enabled her to 
diversify and enrich her more solemn parts. She has, 
indeed, produced a book not to repel the more un- 
thinking, whilst it is sure to command the attention 


simple summary of faith and of. essential doctrines. 
In attempting this she has benefitted by the study of 
many eminent authors, and from an extensive and 

? - i with sueh very instructive 
commentators as Horne, Henry, Scott, Doddridge, 
Barnes, Sumner (now Primate of England), and 
Bishop. Pearson, of whose mind it was so justly 
remarked that ‘his very dust is gold.’ 

“This collection was originally intended by the 
author to be the last book that in her own closing 
days she should refer to, for the confirmation of 
every Christian hope, when on the eve of exchanging 
a known for an unknown world; and most truly can 
she testify to the personal benefit, in the meanwhile, 
which every Christian might derive, by each indi- 
vidual for himself arranging such a volume, deli- 
berately.and seriously considered, of preparation for 
the last scene of his own earthly existence.” 








CULTIVATION OF TASTE. 
English Repetitions, in Prose and Verse, dc. By 
J. F. Boyes, M.A. Whittaker and Co. 
DrsrGnep for the use of the senior classes of schools, 
the compiler has prefixed to this pleasant volume an 
introductory essay, in which he inculeates the ad- 
vantages to be derived from cultivating the Taste, and 
emotions connected with that faculty, which we 
entirely agree with him are too much neglected in 
most of our systems of education. He would have 
the study of the classics not to absorb all, but be 
conjoined with a regular course of this description ; 

and he observes : 

“Tt is frequently remarked, sometimes with regret, 
sometimes with triumph, that the present age is not a 
poetical one; by which those who make the observa- 
tion probably mean, that it is neither creative nor 
susceptible.” 

On the latter point he continues ; 

“If the assertion is true, the fault must be mainly 
ourown. We jf the elemental per- 
ceptions on which the sense of beauty depends; we 
also possess those advantages which civilization, 
short of extreme luxury, affords, by its refining effect 
on our general feelings, by its exhibition of adapta- 
tions and utilities, which would otherwise have been 
unknown, by the numerous models and examples 
which it offers to our view, by the leisure which it 
often gives us for observing them. For the forma- 
tion of taste no further conditions have been required 
by those who have made this subject their study. 
Our present manners or institutions may not be of 
the most romautic kind ; but we are not bound either 
to or by them. There are, however, it must be 
admitted, some opposing influences: of all enemies 
to mental refinement, the greatest is allowed to be a 
sense of necessity; and the demands of the fancied 
necessity of making a fortune may be to a man in 
civilized life almost as importunate and exclusive as 
the real necessity for getting a meal to the savage in 
a wilderness. A mercantile nation will never alto- 
gether shake off this pressure; but it would be well 
to modify it, and to correct some of its evil influences, 
if possible. 

“ How many are there, amongst even our better 








of the thoughtfal. It is an excellent production for 
families and persons engaged in education ; and we 
cannot part from it without, in justice and in indi- 
vidual. admiration of the benevolent and- right-minded 
writer, quoting the following passage which regards 
her and her motives’ personally : 

“The result of much prayerful thought, of much 
earnest conversation, and of very diligent perusal, 
having shown ‘the’ author what ‘firé at least the ob- 
structions of inexperienced Christians, she has been 
encouraged to. offer them a manual which has been 
above twenty years past in gradual progress for her 
own benefit; though until. now, when put in the 
press, no. eye ever: saw it but her own; therefore no 
one is, in any degree, answerable bit herself for its 
defects. ‘While gathering, in the vast garden of 
thought, some. flowers. for her private use, she on) 
supplied the: string that’ tied: them’ together, and, 
avoiding every subject of unnecessary controversy, 
she endeavoured to collect a short and perfectly 





, for whom it cannot exactly be alleged as an 
excuse, that they are devotees to abstract science, or 
to any particular mental pursuit, who view imagina- 
tion as something dangerous and explosive, and taste 
in Jiterature or the fine arts as utterly useless, or I 
believe the term is, unproductive ; though I do not 
know how that can properly be termed unproductive, 
which is capable of affording gratification, lasting and 
independent, when our efforts to produce wealth have 
ceased, and when mere wealth, without mental re- 
sources, has ceased to produce pleasure. It would 
be well for such persons, if they could be induced to 
lift their eyes from the ground, to look around them, 
and consider what our national condition would be, 
Were it not for-other influertees to which they con- 
tribute—nothing. If the existence or prevalence of 
such a class is in any degree owing to a defective 
mode of education, it is much to be regretted.” * 


* <* Amongst the impediments to the cultivation of the 
taste in the present day may be mentioned the temptation 








The good sense of these observations, and thei 
applicability to all we see around us, require yo 
comment; and it is equally true and equally appli. 
cable, that “ When we are pouring mere knowledge 
into the mind, we do so too often forgetting how in. 
portant the feelings here alluded to are to the dispo. 
sition and character; forgetting, that it is rather hy 
that which affects the feelings, than by that whic) 
informs the mind, that a man is considerate, gene. 
rous, affectionate; forgetting how much real wisdon 
there is in sympathy, how much that ennobles jy 
sincere admiration ; forgetting, that in neglecting to 
educate the sense of the beautiful, we are disreganj. 
ing that which is as peculiarly a characteristic o 
man as the light of reason, as the faculty of speech, 
as the gracious and refreshing gift of laughter, as the 
relief and eloquence of tears. This capability ye 
have no right to leave to chance influences, Youth 
is the time of which we must take advantage, if yw 
do not wish to find the mind overlaid and pre-occu. 

ied.” 
’ As we proceed to view the matter in other lights, 
we are told— 

“ Amongst other unfavourable influences, the pw. 
suit and progress of science have been represented ss 
somewhat opposed to the emotions of taste. This 
may be true of that description of science which is 
majnly intent on the taking out of patents ; and there 
are many self-educated men of science, it must. be 
allowed, who, whilst they are to be admired for their 
talent and perseverance, are to be pitied for their 
inability to sympathize with mental cultivation of « 
kind differing from their own.” 

How often have we made the same remark when 
noticing the absolute dislike to literature generally 
manifested at the meetings of the British Association, 
There is not one member in a score who is not wrap 
up in his own pursuit; and wonderfully ignorant of 
matters foreign to it, and especially of the refine- 
ments of culture and expansion of taste. And in 
other circles, too, where better might be expected, 
there is nearly the same ab of intellectual 
growth and feeling; for “ the classics, even though 
pursued for a long time, and with very considerable 
success, are not of themselves sufficient to educate 
the taste properly; and to this, any competent judge, 
who has resided at either of our universities, will 
bear witness without much hesitation.” 

The writer, as a remedial means, goes on to advise 
the exhibition of good English models for study; 
and has made the selection now before us to tht 
end, with much judgment and discretion. In giving 
his reasons for choice or rejection, he lays dow 
eertain rules, some of which are worthy of gener 
attention from the guides of instruction. For e- 
ample : 

“There is one class of writings against a frequent 
and indiscriminate study of which I would in passing 
presume to offer a caution, not so. much on accoutt 
of any particular details, as because they give alto- 
gether a bad tone to the mind. Tf refer to personil 
or severely satirical writers, A young mind ought 
not to be often tempted to dwell on the darker parts 
of the human heart, or on pre-eminent examples of 








to aim at some specific knowledge ‘with quick returns’ 
rather than at what may be called mental condition; the 
early initiation of the young into the proceedings of the 
social life of the more mature, engrossing the attention with 
a thing so shifting and transitory as outside manner, rather 
than with pursuits which are essen and radically 
civilizing; the premature exhaustion of the feeling o 
wonder. A London-bred lad of twelve or thirteen has seen 


more novelties and spectacles, natural and artificial, tha 
his grandfather had seen at five-and-twenty. What is stil 
more questionable in its effects on the very young, is the 
profusion of humorous and cleverly sarcastic works meeting 
the eye at every turn: this is bad in various ways. The 

h of the boy should have as little in common as possible 


with that of the cynic; he should not be supposed or made 

understand those social artifices and insincerities at which 
such works are chiefly aimed; as his spirits do not flag be 
does not require stimulus; nor should he be tempted to set 
the highest value upon that which may, exist and may be 
appreciated with the least expense of labour, knowledge, of 
feeling,—the power of making a joke. Wit and humour are 
delightful faculties, society would be but dreary without 
them. I only speak of them here as they act in their excess 
upon the young.” 
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ail. Tt should not be led, at any rate frequently, to 
yiew man through the atmosphere of a workhouse or 
a gaol with Crabbe, or through the more dignified 
gloom of a feudal dungeon with Byron; and cer- 
tainly, with the exception of a few passages here and 
there, the works of our great satirists should be 
avoided; though they wrote with a good object, and 
not beyond the truth, they showed the truth too 
nakedly for very young eyes. In addition to other 
reasons, such a study favours far too much, or, I 
should perhaps say, acts unfavourably upon, that 
disposition to personality which is always yery active, 
and for good reasons, in the young; but which pre- 
dominates after the period of youth in mean and 
weak minds ; nay, in all, if not corrected by guidance 
froth particular to general truth: this disposition, 
whether in the cottage or the mansion, constitutes 
éssential vulgarity of mind.” 

The following is also critically just: 

“The fault of our own day, on which I shall 
chiefly dwell here, because the young are more likely 
to be led astray by it, is a contortion and affected 
mode of expression, which is evidently often re-acted 
on the thoughts of the writer, The unjustifiable 
liberties which have of late been taken with language 
are’ dt without some show of reason. Those who 
have adopted the fentastic usages here referred to, 
have’ been Strongly impressed with the importance of 
the power of language, and of variety of expression, 
and'with the difficulty, from year to year increasing, 
ofadiressing themselves forcibly to the public ear. 
Meéré ordinary writers would never have discovered 
this difficulty, but would have gone on endlessly with 
some two or three thousand stereotyped phrases, con- 
tent With the belief that power of diction consists in 
the’ fluent’ use of joints of sentences ready made to 
hand; while’ those who have fallen into the error 
hate so much intrinsic beauty of thought and often 
of diction, that a simple and sincere use of language 
might have amply sufficed them, withont extraordinary 
words, inverted constructions, and far-fetched meta- 
plots: With these, the works of Shelley, Keats, and 
one’ or two of our most admired living writers, are 
deformed; and here and there rendered almost unin- 
telligible. In the straining after novelty of expression, 
lines ‘are often produced which could not possibly 
have been the result of anything like a natural 
process of thought. These writers do not relieve 
their readers, as was formerly the practice, by drowsy 
commonplace; but by some downright lively ab- 


 surdity occurring in the midst of passages, otherwise, 


of exquisite felicity, We talk about a return to sim- 
plicity, and about giving up the Classics: never were 
our Gréek, and Latin, and indeed all our philological 
Tesources, put into requisition more severely than 
they have been by some of the favourites of the pre- 
sent day. A grotesqueness, different in kind, but 
probably with the same object, has been introduced 
into’ prose by a very clever living writer; of course 
Trefer to Mr. Carlyle, ‘I would admit you among 
my hundred,’ to,use the words of Lear; ‘ only J do 
not like the fashion of your garments, You may say 
they are German, but let them be changed.’” 

With this we conclude our extracts from Mr. 
Boyes’ ‘useful and tasteful production; though we 
cannot deny ourselves the gratification of adding one 
of his selections wherewith to close our cursory 
Notice; 


“ROM THE EXEQUY ON THE DEATH OF HIS WIFE. 
“Kune. . (Bishop of Chichester, 1591.) 
“ 
Sleep on my love in cold bed, 
Never to bei mietedy : 
My last ‘ good night!” Thou wilt not wake 
Till I thy fate shall overtake ; 
Till age, or grief, or sickness, must 
my body to that dust 
It so mueh loves, and fill the room 
My heart keeps empty in thy tomb. 
“Stay for me there, I will not fail 
To meet thee in that hollow vale: 


poems to sing them. 





"Xt night, when I betake rest, 


Next morn I rise nearer my west 
Of life, almost by eight hours’ sail, 3 
Than when sleep breathed his drowsy gale. 


CENTO. 


Wood Notes: the Silviludia Poetica of M, Casimir 
Sarbievius, dc. By R.C. Core, M.A., Hon. Canon 
of Durham, &c, Newcastle: Richardson. London: 
Rivingtons ; Smith. 

SarBiEvius was of noble parentage, and born in 
Plock, Poland, 1595, distinguished by his genius and 
acquirements, Ladislaus VI. made him one of his 
chaplains, and often the companion of his hunting 
excursions, on which occasions whilst the king was 
pursuing his sports the chaplain was composing his 
They are frequently alluded to 
by subsequent authors, and Grotius, Joseph Warton, 
Coleridge, and others, speak highly of their merits. 
Sarbievius died at the age of forty-five, above 200 
years ago, and a full edition of his productions, the 
first that included these Wood Notes, was published 
at Paris, in 1759. Coleridge classes his latinity and 
ideas immediately after Lucretius and Statius; and 
the present translator has enabled us to compare his 
spirit and metrical merits with their transfusion and 
imitation in the English language. 

The Rey. Vicar of Newcastle has also treated us 
with twenty original sonnets of his own, entitled 
Musings at Tynemouth; and the little work is got 
up in a peculiarly neat and appropriate style. No 
farther introduction appears to be necessary, and we 
have only to exemplify the very pleasing and poetical 
beauties of these very musical compositions. 
second Silviludium addressed to the Dew (ad rorem) 
offers a fair choice: it commences thus— 


i: 
* Placidi Rores matutini, 

Qui sereno lapsi czlo 
Mollia florum 
Versicolorum 

Ocellatis folia ; 
Qui florentibus in conchis 
Laté virentes 
Zquore prati gemmulatis; 


Il. 
“ Vigiles hortis ab Eois, 
Flore Rores olitores, 
Arida pratis 
Ora rigatis 
Urnulis argenteis, 
Vos Aurore fulgurantis 
Tacitus imber, 
Guttulee czli desudantis.” 


We need not quote more of the Latin, for the trans- 


lation is a happy copy— 
z 
** Gentle dews of early morning, 
Who descending, nanseee own lending, 
Are with sparkling eyes yang 
Flowers, all beauteous colours blending. 
Ye who gleam in budding shells, 
Where the flowing meadow swells ! 


It 
“ Wakeful, ye from eastern bowers 
Flora tend, her herbs to send her, 
While from silver urns your showers 
Do the parch’d mead thankful render : 
Silent rain, by bright dawn given ! 
Fattening drops from teeming heaven ! 


It. 
* Glistening milk of yellow morn! 
From the nipple straggling tipple 
Little pets in perfume born, 
While with ruby lips where ripple 
Wreathed smiles the roses press, 
Courting mother’s fond caress. 


Iv. 
“ Little stars of night retiring, 
Heaven’s distilling each drop spilling, 
Bright stars ye! the swains’ admiring! 
Tears! the flowrets meek eyes filling 
As with dewy cheeks they mourn 
Night’s departure, day’s return. 


v. 
“ Friendly dews! with faithful guiding 
Show where vee Lars: , loving, 
Sought the at 8 
Cautious chrongh the covert moving! 
Show your King the cloven horn 
Gentle dews of early morn !” 


This single specimen may suffice for the classic 
Pole and his classic renderings ; and we now add two 


The 


of Mr. Core's own sonnets, to illustrate the last por- 
tion of the pretty volume, choosing one of the sea and 
one inland, not as the best, but as most descriptive of 
the locality, rich in wild and natural landscape :— 


THE CLIFF. 
“ Brief while ago here close beneath the light, 
(Light then like phantom flame that lures to doom) 
As broke the storm-stay’d morning through the gloom 
A harrowing picture shock’d the tortured sight. 
There lay a stranded bark—here pressed a throng 
Bound to the struggling crew by every tie 
*Fore God and man most holy.—The child’s cry 
Smote on the father’s ear, while close and strong 
Rang the wild shout for help._An outstretch’d arm 
Seem’d as ’t would reach them, and the bitter tear 
Mix’d with the spray, fell on them.—What! so near 
And yet all lost ?—Yes even so !—Still warm 
With life and love they sank beneath the wave— 
Then rose to claim their weleome—from the grave!” 


THE BROOK. 
“ How bright and vivid shines the velvet mead, 
Luxuriantly green! A contrast fair 
To yon brown upland, from whose herbage rare 
Scarce may the hardy goat supply her need. 
Mix’d with the soft low of the full-fed kine 
That roam the lea in listless indolence, 
The clack of busy mill steals on the sense, 
And shows where Art and Nature’s power combine 
But what that power ? Whence the meadow’s hue, 
And the mill’s motion? Seek yon lowly bank 
Where thorn and alder thrive in cluster’d rank 
And there the nameless noiseless Brooklet view ! 
E’en thus while Charity unseen would stray 
Bright gleams of gladness indicate her way ! 


The Cemetery. Pp. 83. Pickering. 

A poETicaL appeal in behalf of extra-mural burial, 
which, one would think, needs no argument either in 
prose or verse ; and but for vested interests, must be 
carried by universal acclaim. The author draws an 
afflicting picture of the miseries endured by the poor. 
pent up in crowded, close, and filthy alleys and courts, 
and painfully describes the burial in the abhorrent 
graveyard :— 


“Hark! creaks the mattock on a coffin-lid, 
And earth gives up her injured dead, unbid. 
Wrought loose as mole-hill ‘neath th’ oft ent’ring tools, 
Each op’ning grave, a banquet meet for Ghoul 
Bids yawn in livid heaps the quarried flesh ; 
The plague-swoln charnel spreads its taint afresh. 
A womb of death, not yet effete with bane : 
But ev’ry victim draws a lengthening train. 
Death with such widely vue si sweeps, 
Man scarce can house the harvest as he reaps, 
Thin as Archytas’ boon is turn’d the crust, 
Where human strata graduate to dust ; 
In foul accumulation, tier on tier, 
Each due instalment of the pauper bier, 
Crushed in dense-pack’d corruption there they dwell, 
’Mongst earthy rags of shroud, and splinter’d shell. 
p.aregmire Fak benas, where det ly bred, 
The slimy life is busy with the dead. 
Reeks from that bloated earth miasma’s breath, 
The full-fed taint of undigested death ; 
Thence, like the fumes from sleeping glutton’s throat, 
The noisome vapours of her surfeit, float. 
A grisly rampart mounds the wid’ning cave, 
Fresh from death’s mine, the fossils of the grave ; 
And coldly falls the sacrilegious day, 
On features whence a face hath passed away. 
Deformed in death, unmingled yet with dust, 
In random haste, as once beneath it thrust, 
Forms, like the livid shades that throng the dream 
Of guilt, dark dregs of memory’s awful stream, 
And seem to stare and commune .o’er his lot, 
With eyes that light not, lips that whisper not, 
Corroding clods by human shape yet shared, 
Only more loathsome made by what is spared, 
They tumble up piecemeal along the mould ; 
And still decay some relic will unfold; 
As from that offal of the tomb we turn, 
Some trait, which pleads for pity, bids us yearn ; 
—Hireling profaner, hold, some mercy feel! 
And will he hear humanity’s appeal ? 
—Ah—no ;—on lineaments the worm had left, 
The mangling spade hath gashed a hideous cleft. 
But see, earth closes o’er another 
And one more sleeper crowds that narrow bed.” 


The contrast of cemeteries in the peaceful country 
is well put, and we read with melancholy ‘satis- 
faction— 


“ But here her weeds let pensive nature wear, 
In sable cypress wrap the white tomb’s glare; 
Bid ivied sorrows weep from ev’ry wall, 

And sunbeams melt to tw’ t as they fall. 
Let on grey stones the wild Virginian vine, 
bright’ning on a death-bed shine ; 








ip’ning, loveliest at the last, 
glory over ruin cast. 
Let plumy pine with cedar blend, and yew, 
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Foi ea eee 
: full. ol ¢ mourn, 
Like sacred locks of het orn. * 

Or let the aisle-rdof’d'alley' of the elm, 

Shut from the pensive eye the azure realm ; 
There may the choristers of heayen rejoice ; 4 
And in the bird's light wing and lighter voice, 
Relenting sorrow may untearn th 

And sweeten 


Some rivulet may linge 
Thence, Sr a tem the finckets yeuie'e their arching brows, 
G murmurless away beneath the boughs ; 
Then tranquil op’ning in a fountain play, 
With upward drops aspiring to the ray. 
Is there one spirit pent in earthly cell 5 
‘Who would not read that river’s parable ? 


“Here set the warrior’s, here the statésman’s name, 
The wise and , the sentinels of fame. 
Here let them gather round their urns the throng, 
All whom the deathless deed ueaths to song, 
All o’er whose dust the living hold their breath, 
To commune With the soul that slumbereth. 


song hath made their triumphs seem his own, 
May point thee where, beneath more famous heaps, 
a minister of glory mutely sleeps, 


as ye say, ‘a son of song lies here,’ 
Make with the. smile a rainbow for the tear. 


ey seme: nw hae a 
win the heart ; 


Let Cemeteries people’s 
Though lowly lay secure the weary head, 
And in the tomb domesticate the dead.” 


Would it were so!. It must be so ere long. 


The Phenomena and Diosemeia of Aratus. Trans- 
lated. into ‘English, yerse, with. notes, by John 
Lamb, D.D., Master of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, &. Pp. 128. Parker. 

Crier; about) 260: years B.c., gave birth to Aratus, 
as it did/afterwards to St. Paul, who quotes 9 passage 
from his writings; and Cicero translated, his poems 
into Latin Hexameters. Thus distinguished, he could 
be no: mean person; and his life, prefixed to this 
volume by Dri Lamb, isan. interesting fragment of 
antiquity : 

“ His father: had: distinguished: himself as a war- 
rior. The Greek scholiast speaks of. him as émiga- 
vovc Kaiiivy modinwiapecretaayroc. One of his 
brothers was known asa classical scholar, and broke 
a lance in défenéé of Homer with the unhappily famed 
critic Zoilus. Aratus was brought up by his parents 
to the profession of ‘n physician, .and consequently 
enjoyed the advantages of a liberal education, the 
foundation of which might probably have. been laid 
at Tarsus, then rising into renown and,eminence as 
aschool of philosophy, and shortly rivaling those of 
Alexandria and Athens; aud hence he might obtain 
the title of Tarsensis., It was, however, at Athens, 
the celebrated seat of: literature and;science, that the 
Poet completed: his education:, Here he became the 
pupil of Menedemus, and of, Perseeus,the Stoic. In 
the latter the young student found. not. only a tutor, 
but a patron and friend, -. Perseus was. in high esti- 
mation with Antigonus, sirmamed.Gonatus, at that 
time king of .Macedonia ;) and upon receiving a\sum- 
mons from his royal patron: to,repair to his, court in 
Macedonia upon the celebration of his nuptials with 
Phila, a daughter.of Seleueus, he took with him his 
pupil, and introduced) him to Antigonus, who was 
proud of being considered the patron of learned and 
scientific'men. The young Poet, no doubt, employed 
his muse in celebration of this festive event, having 
already distinguished himself, by an ode to Pan. 
Hither. by his.poetical talents, by his skill in medi- 
eine, or by these united accomplishments, he so won 
the king's. favour.as to, become an inmate of his 
palace, and he continued as such the remainder of 
of his life: equally qualified, if. we may judge from 
the titles of the, works he published, and from those 
\which haye-reached us, to fill the situation of court- 
physician,,or poet-laureate. 

‘ At theiperiod, when Aratus found himself thus for- 
tunately established in the court. of, Antigonus much 
attention was). given to, the, leagg astronomy. 
About a century and a half .before,..Meton,, the cele- 
brated mathematician of Athens, had discovered the 


lunar cycle of nineteen years, and published it in his 
book entitled Enneadecaterides. At a later period 
Endoxus had brought from Egypt an improved celes- 
tial sphere, and had introduced at Cyzieus and Athens 
a system of astronomy and philosophy derived from 
the priests of that country. Dionysius, the astrono- 
mer of Alexandria, had lately calculated and deter- 
mined the exact length of the solar year to be 365 
days, 3 hours, 49 minutes. The expedition of Alex- 
ander to Persia, Egypt, and India, had opened fresh 
sources of information to the Greeks, and had given 
them a taste for this science, Plutarch records as 
an example of the ostentation of Demetrius, the son 
of Antigonus I., that there was a robe a long time in 
weaving for him of most sumptuous magnificence: 
the figure of the world and all the heavenly bodies 
were to be represented upon it. Now this piece of 
tapestry was probably not intended for a robe, but for 
a useful and scientific ornament of his palace, and 
manifests a taste superior to mere show and ostenta- 
tion. Ptolemy, another of Alexander's generals, be- 
came as renowned for his patronage of learning and 
science as for his skill and success in war, and this 
taste descended to his successors. 

“ Antigonus Gonatas was himself a proficient in 
astronomy, and an admirer of the works of Eudoxus. 
Putting that philosopher's description of the celestial 
sphere into the hands of Aratus, he commissioned 
him to render it into verse in imitation of Hesiod’s 
‘ Works and Days. The task, which Aratus under- 
took, was to give the astronomical description of the 
heavens, according to Eudoxus, and to relieve the 
dull monotony of a mere catalogue of constellations 
and stars by poetical language: in other words, to 
deck the stiff formal limbs of Eurania in the graceful 
flowing robes of Calliope. And with great skill and 
ingenuity he has accomplished this undertaking. He 
has introduced so much of the fabulous history at- 
tached to the constellations from the heathen mytho- 
logy, and such vivid descriptions of the natural 
animals, whose figures are depicted on the celestial 
sphere, as to give life and animation to his verse, 
without overburthening it or losing sight of his main 
object.” 

Dr. Lamb enters into a critical estimate of this 
difficult undertaking, arid of the opinions of various 
authors who have written upon it and upon the numer- 
ous lost works of Aratus; but we will only notice 
that he was so famed that a silver coin of Cilicia bears 
his head, and on the reverse a five stringed lyre. 

An able Essay on the Celestial Sphere succeeds 
the Memoir, the subject of the poet’s “ Phenomena,” 
(the “ Diosemeia” treating of the wind and weather,) 
and tracing it through the Assyrian empire, Dr. Lamb 
observes— 

“ We can imagine that, agreeably to the notions 
entertained by those early nations, of respect and 
veneration for their departed ancestors, they would 
honour their memories by portraying their figures on 
the celestial sphere. From the early history of the 
human race, as recorded in the first ten chapters of 
Genesis, and the continued records of their own 
empire, they would form a picture-history, commenc- 
ing with Adam and reaching to their own times. 
Such I conceive to have been the Assyrian or Baby- 
lonian sphere; and that from it are derived the 
human figures on our celestial globe. The other 
sphere, of which the signs or constellations were the 
figures of animals, was of Phenician origin.” 

“ Had we now the Babylonian sphere unmutilated, 
it would be a picture-history from Adam to the time 
of its invention,” 

The argument and quotations to prove this are 
very learned, and well deserving the consideration of 
the learned ; but we must leave them to do our duty 
towards the poem which has elicited them. Here is 
the description of one of his constellations— 


“ Rising beneath Bootes’ feet admire 
That beauteous form in maidenly attire. 
In her left hand a golden spike she bears 


Glitter with spark s her yellow hairs. 
Art thon, fair ean daughter ofthat fam’d 


Immortal sage of 
With skilful hand ~ mane’? 
Plumbing its dark abyss with Philovopiie ore eye ? 








Be art a Goddess, she, of heavenly birth, 
lescended once to dwell on earth, 
lacuna call’d, in fabled days of old— 
Alas! for ever gone—the Poet’s age of gold ? 
Then Justice rul’d supreme, man’s only guide : 
No fraud—no violence—no strife—no p 
No sailor ventur’d then to distant clime, 
And brought back foreign wealth and foreign crime. 
All tended then the flock, or till’d the soil, 
red milk and fruit repaid their easy toil. 
li happy—equal, as the Poets sing, 
No fierce seditious mob—no tyrant king— 
But soon these days of inasales ‘were gone: 
In his sire’s place arose a viler son 
Of silver race. ‘Then to the mountain's glen 
Scar’d and offended from the haunts of men 
Fair Justice fled. Yet still at times were seen 
Her angel figure, and her godilke mien. 
But when she viewed the crowded city’s throng— 
‘ The proud man’s contume ee poor, man’s wrong—’ 
Vex’d was her righteous so * Mortals, farewell, 
Farewell,’ she said, ‘ no more with man I dwell. 
Ye of your sires a vile degenerate race, 
Your offspring their fathers will disgrace, 
War soon will ate these fruitful lands— 
A brother’s blood will stain a brother’s hands. 
Rising to view I see a ghastly train— 
Revenge—Oppresson— Woe— Despair—and Pain.’ 
She said ; and hastening to the mountain’s height 
Fled far away from mortal’s longing sight. 
These men soon passed away, and in their place 
Far viler sons arose—the brazen race— 
They first the stubborn ore obedient made, 
And forg’d—unhallow’d skill—the murderous blade. 
The patient ox, long wont to till the soil, 
To tread the corn, share his master’s toil, 
Dragg’d from his stall—poor harmless slaughtered beast— 
Gave to his cruel lord a bloody feast. 
Justice was shock’d—the blood-stain’d earth she flies— 
Jove bade her welcome to her native skies; 
And near Bootes take her honour’d place, 
Where men might still adore her angel face. 
Sparkle her golden wings with crystal light— 
ae m they bear superlatively bright : 
= ro iis beneath the tall, 


gem upon her best og shoulder shines: 
One clasps the silken girdle of her loins: 
One decks her bending knee; and in her hand 
Glitters her golden spike like fiery brand. 
Many less brilliant stars, by name unknown. 
Spangle her vestments, and her forehead crown.” 

From this a judgment may be formed of the volume, 
the versification of which, with a few blemishes, is 
no discredit to a trauslator whose learning shines 
pre-eminently in the notes and other appliances to 
the ancient depictor of the starry heayens, 


Egmont; a Tragedy in Five. Acts... By. Goethe, 

Translated from the German. Saunders and Otley. 
THE subject is congenial to the present, revolutionay 
times. The translation is in. prose, and appears to 
be as literal to the original as the difference of the 
languages permits, and gives, us the, meaning if not 
the beauties of the poet, 





London Anecdotes for all Readers... Bogue. 
Ons of those small books now so profusely invented 
and circulated to meet, as it were, the casual but 
large demand of railway and steam. travelling; ail 
pick up the vagrant shillings of the unoccupied 
passengers in common with the peany rubbish ani 
ordinary newspapers of the day. In the present 
instance, we have a collection of discoveries, &., in 
arts and sciences, embracing also interesting personal 
anecdotes ; the whole curious and instructive. Coul 
such compilations admit of their facts being classified, 
they would be still more useful than in their hetero- 
geneous form; but to show that this is a nice little 
work, we copy three of its notices, as they happen to 
occur in succession :— 

“ Sewerage of London.—Immediately under Buck- 
ingham Palace, passes ‘the King’s Scholars’ Road 
sewer, the main drain of one of the principal divisions 
of the Westminster Commission of Sewers; cccupying 
the whole channel of a rivulet formerly known 43 
Dyke Brook, having its source at Hampstead, and 
draining an area of 2000 acres, 1500 of which are 
covered with houses. . Within. a few years, a large 
portion of this sewer has. been reconstructed, under 
circumstances of extraordinary difficulty ; arches of 
considerable “span havirig been worked to a great 
extent under densely populated neighbourhoods, with- 
out any suspition on’ the part of the inhabitants of 
what was going on a few feet below the foundations 
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of their houses.’ In its, present. complete state, this 


js, perhaps, the most remarkable and ‘extensive piece 
of sewerage ever executed in this or any other 
ntry. t 

eer The Means to the End.—From the abundance 
of clay upon. its site, London is, as might be expected, 
a brick-built city; although the ingenuity of our age 
has cased miles of streets with cement, to imitate stone. 
This prevalence of clay is, in great measure, explana- 
tory of the vastness of the metropolis. It is nowhere 
better illustrated than in the fact of ‘the, Five Fieids,’ 
(between Pimlico “and’ Chelsea,) formerly a clayey 
swamp, being now the site of some of the finest 
mansions in London... A few years ago, the clay 
retained so much’water that no one would build there, 
and ‘the Fields’ “were the terror of foot-passengers 
proceeding from, Westminster to Chelsea after night- 
fall. At length, MriGubitt,on examining the strata, 
found them to°consist of clay and gravel, of incon- 
siderable depth, Zhe clay he removed, and burned 
into bricks ; and by building upon the substratum of 
gravel, he converted this spot from the most unhealthy 
io one of the most healthy, to the immense advantage 
of the ground. landlord, and the whole metropolis. 
This is one of the most perfect adaptations of the 
means to.the. end, to be found in the records of the 
building art. 

“ India Rubber; a-Century and a Quarter since.— 
Every generation is wisest in its own conceit, and 
the present.is. continually overrated at the expense of 
the past. Who would have thought that India rubber 
cloaks were wornin ‘South America upwards of a 
century since? Yet such, forsooth, is the plain fact 
of history; and disinclined,as we are to rob Mr. 
Macintosh of the:merit of his adaptation, the inven- 
tion must be awarded to another age; indeed, it is 
almost one of the autiquities of the New World. In 
a work entitled* La Monarchia Indiana,’ printed at 
Madrid in 1723, we find a chapter devoted to ‘ Very 
profitable trees. in, New Spain, from which there distil 
various liquors and resins.’ Among them is described 
atree called sdquahuill, which the natives cut with a 
hatchet, to obtain’ the white, thick, and adhesive 
milk. This when coagulated, they made into balls, 
called ulli, which rebounded very high, when struck 
to the ground, and ‘were ted in various games. It 
was also made into shoes and sandals. The author 
continnes:—‘ Our people (the Spaniards) make use 
of their u/# to varnish their: cloaks, made of hempen 
cloth, for wef weather, which are good to resist water, 
but not against the sun, by whose heat and rays the 
ull is dissolved? 

“ Tndid ‘rabber'is tot known’ in Mexico at the 
present day by any other name than that of wili, 
Ant-the~viled-silie-covering-of hats. very generally 
worn throtighout the ‘country by travellers is always 
eallled alli,” 21 





The, First Six Books of the Elements of Euclid ; in 
which-coloureg Diagrams and Symbols are used 
instead of letters, for the greater ease of Learners. 
By Oliver Byrne.. Author of numerous mathema- 
tical works, 4to. Pickering. 


Witnour the aid of colours we can afford no idea 
whatever of this curious and striking work. To 
learn mathematics by the eye is a new thing. To 
have demonstrations, looking for all the world like 
national flags, ina ‘‘circle inscribed in a green square,” 
for example, nearly resembling a piece cut out of a 
harlequin’s jacket, are at first strong puzzles to the 
understanding. But as we get accustomed to the 
process, itis wonderful how attractive and clear, it 
becomes. ‘The: rainbow page.is converted into the 
glowing repertory of science and truth, and we hail a 
facility:-of instruction. hitherto. uaimagined, as an 
clement of! Euctid’s» Elements. |The. .volume must 
have beem got up'nt: great expense, and is at once a 
curiosity, an: ornament,.\and.a valuable contribution 
to the literatures of i geometry... That. it. bas, set, these 
booksyon which so many of. the most usefal.pursuits 
aud greatest hunian undertakings depend,, plainly and 
intelligibly: within our-immediate view, is. a praise 


Which unquestionably belongs to it; and.we can. only | 
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express our hope, that the success of the publication 


will be commensurate With its originality and merits. 


Beauchamp. or, The,rror.. By G.,P. R. James. 
3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Turts is a novel of social life, in, the reign of,oue, of 
our four Georges of the Brunswick dynasty (Mr; 
James does not tell us which), and-is a lively and 
stirring picture of many scenes and, events connected 
with the lives of the gentle and simple personages 
who move jin and through the story. -The moral 
rests on an early error committed by Beauchamp; 
who afterwards succeeds to a peerage; and who has 
to suffer much from this indiscretion: But the nar- 
rative has appeared in. the pages of a popular and 
much read contemporary, (the New Monthly Maga- 
zine,) and is thus so far removed from our remarks, 
that we shall only say the characters are ably drawn, 
and the whole wrought out with the well-known skil- 
fulness of the author in giving verisimilitude and con- 
sistency to all he writes. 

The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, §&c. By 
James Smith, Esq., of Jordanhill, F.R.S., &e. 
8vo. pp. 307. Longmans. 

Mr. Smit has in every way and point of view in- 

stituted the most careful investigation of the voyage 

of St. Paul; and added thereto elaborate dissertations 
on the sources of the writings of St. Luke, and on the 
ships and navigation of the ancients. The matter he 
has collected, and the illustrations with which he has 
accompanied it, in maps, charts, and engravings, 
evince much reading and research, When Paul 
appealed to Cesar, and was sent prisoner to Rome, 
our author takes up the subject, and most minutely 
details the course of the vessel, the management of 
the sails, and other naval tactics, even to the tack on 
which the ship was going when wrecked. He also 
examines and points out the nautical phraseology of 

St. Luke, from which he infers the probability that 

he was not only, as generally believed, a physician, 

but had been in the sea service. Finally, he assigns 
the loss of the vessel, geographically, to St. Paul’s 

Bay, Malta; and collects together much curious 

information relative to the ships of the ancients. 

Readers will find a fund of matter in the volume; 

and for ourselves we shall only say of it, that, with 

the author, we enjoy the triumph, and are very happy 
that we were not called on to partake the gale. 


Memoir of the Rev. Henry Duncan, D.D. of Ruth- 
well, By His Son, the Rey. G. J. C. Duncan, 
Pp. 379. Edinburgh: W. Oliphant and Sons. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

THE Rey. Dr. Duncan had not a few claims to a 
public and a filial biography. He was the first to 
organise a savings’ bank in his parish of Ruthwell, 
and thus set a great example to the country, He 
was either the first, or nearly so, who discovered and 
pointed out the importance to geology of the traces of 
extinct animals. He was a leader in the Free Church 
movement, and sacrificed all for conscience’ sake, 
He was the author of many popular tracts, and his 
Philosophy of the Seasons will long be valued by 
Scottish readers. He seems to have been fully aware 
of the influence of the press, and to have made it 
subservient to the promotion of his views; and in 
fine, a vigorous-minded man, of rigid principles, and 
more than ordinary genius. ‘The circumstances of 
his long, useful, and varied life are clearly detailed 
by his son. 

Popular British Entomology, ¢c. By Maria E. 

Catlow. Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. 


“T'd be a butterfly, born in a bower,” 


Might be sung by any one ambitious of being so 
beautifully represented and so well described as the 
butterflies of the British Isles are in this very pretty 
volume. But there are also the other classes of 
insects most common to the various localities of the 
queendom, and all -handsomely . figured,. and. their 
habits explained in ‘a manner in whieh the technical 
and popnlar are so judiciously combined, that the 
instruction is rendered at.once accurate and easy. It 
is altogether a nice book forthe youthful.entomolo- 
gist and student of nature. 








TRE Wty tO Pan; te Dy Pro wer £ 

lated by David Aslier, Bagster. 

Unper the patronage of Dr. Adler, chief rabbi of the 

Jews in the British, Empire, this, translation from, the 

German work is made, ‘1: is an abridged Bible, or 

selections from it, and‘ intended for ‘the readiig of 

Hebrew women and, schools. How far the rendéring 

of ‘the original texts: is':correct.; how judiciously or 

otherwise the selected parts have been, chosen; how 
the.lessons.,are shaped for instruction or belief, it is 
not for us to examine and decidge....It. may xeadily be 
understood that the whole is calculated to impress the 
idea of an Almighty power continuilly actiiig’ uot the 
created world, and.denying all,other accessory creeds. 

The Suitor’s Instructor in the Practice of the,County 
Courts. By» a. County. Court..Assistant . Clark. 
Longmans. } 

Ws have scanned this book; and seeing that it does not 
profess to be written either, to make lawyers of, trades- 
men, or to dispense with proféssional: assistance in 
cases out of the common course, we cari recommend it 
as a work of utility to those who,may.be compelled to 
have business to conduct before these tribunals: It 
is not within our province to discuss’ the advantages 
or disadvantages arising to society from these institu- 
tions ; but we cannot ayoid observing, that the. great 
trouble incurred in setting in’ motion the maclimery 
of these courts, will tempt the’ respectable tradesman 
to forego his demand ratlier than ‘perform the labour 
and submit to the loss of time, necessary for, that 
purpose; whilst to the disreputable class of traders, 
(such as tally-men, and others,) unless due care be 
taken, they will offer the means of oppression and 
extortion, that will cause the county courts tobe of 
most equiyocal use, and ultimately tend to sink'them 
to the same level of insignificance and distrust as the 
old courts of request. 

Pictures from the North in Pen and Pencil; Sketched 
during a Summer Ramble: By Gv Bs Atkinson, 
Esq., Bengal Engineers: Svo. Pp.:296. -Ollivier. 

A vrEry light’ and sketchy volume, botli | as regards 
pen and péncil. The author has-ren over:a: great 
extent of country, and communicated the !limpressions 
made on him during the rapid view. There isihardly 
stamina enougli for publication, if »we seek fori much 
new intelligence ; but the ‘style andimatter age lively 
enough to while away # passing, hour, and the cuts 
are characteristic and amusing. 

Tales of a Traveller; » Parts I. 11::.\Murray. 
Formine the 70th and 71st issues of the Home and 
Colonial Library, this' reprint of the pleasant work of 
Washington Irving furnishes food for delectable en- 
tertainment. The tales seem-as fresh as ever.:! True 
genius is always, and never tives.: We'ever call to 
mind with pride and satisfaction thatthe;first weleome 
of Washington Irving to’ England’ appeared im the 
Literary Gazette, and that when he landed) on our 
shore, fancying himself altogether unknown: ‘ont: of 
America, he found the beauties of: lis: literature 
warmly acknowledged, proclaimed, ‘and quoted in our 
page. At this distance of yearsit:produces a grateful 
feeling to repeat’ the’ panegyric, arid) say: how) richly 
that promise has since been realized. 

The Evening Bell, &c. By Caroline Reinhold. Trans- 
lated from the German’ by the’Rev.C. S$) Mangan, 
A.M, Dublin: M*Glashan.) Londo: Orr&06, 

THE profits of this volume are destined for clarity, 

and it is, we believe, the first German’ text and trans- 

lation from the German which has been produced ‘in 

Ireland. It consists of simply-told moral» tales fer 

children, so closely and literally rendered ‘as’ ‘to’ be 

less fortunate in the English idiom: than vi >the 
original language. | As a ‘lessow book it is! well dé- 
serving of favour, whetheras a familiar guide tothe 

German tongue or thé inculcator of good and vittuolis 

actions. ‘The work is stated  to’‘be very popalalsin 

Germany, and displays all the’ literary peculiarities! of 

the country when writing down’ to juvenile capacities. 

It is curious to remark, ‘that ‘in ‘the ‘highest aims of 

their philosophical publications * there isa mysticism 

hardly, if at all, to be ¢onipréelionded; whilst in ‘pro- 
ductions of the class now before us, there isceven‘a 
childishness, as if addressed’ to hew-born intelligence, 

The contrast is complete. 9 A 
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The Speeches of the Earl of Chathamn, the House 

of Lords and: Gommons.! Aylott,and Jones. 
As atime when parliamentary eloquence, is, generally 
speaking, at rather a low. ebb, it-is refreshing to retire 
upon one of the giants of former days, whose wither- 
ing powers produced such, wonderful.effects upon his 
hearers... The speeches range from 1736. to 1771, 
and a biographical memoir and explanatory notes add 
to the merits of this new edition. 

Vancouver's Island, the Hudson's Bay Company, 
and the Government... By J. E. Fitzgerald. 
Aivpry able reprint from the Colonial Magazine, 
and strenuously contending against the grant of this 
very important island to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
instead‘ df colonizing as a national possession. The 
subject has been much discussed by parliament and 
the press, and it would seem that the arguments had 
caused government to pause for the reconsideration, 

and perhaps modification of the measure. 
Sidney’s Australian Hand-book, By a Bushman. 
Richardson, 
The Emigrant’s Guide to the Cape of Good Hope, 
By J. C. Byrne. Wilson. 
Tue Bushman-who made his ‘voice from the far 
interior of Australia” so intelligible and useful, (see 
review in Literary Gazette,) has here presented us 
with the best possible guide to settling and succeed- 
ing in that country. Every emigrant ought to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with its contents.* 
Mr. Byrne's Guide to the:Cape is also the result 
of much experience; and-contains, besides, a good deal 
of interesting matter about the colony and native 
tribes. 
The Modern Cambist, kc. Edited by 
his Son: 


By W. Tate. 
Wilson. 


A s1xTa edition, with many improvements, demands 
our notice; and we are happy to recommend it to 
the commercial world, as a very complete digest or 
manual of foreign exchanges, with tables of weights 
and measures applicable to the whole system of inter- 


course by means of’bills or bullion. 

An Epitome of Universal History from the Earliest 
Period to the Revolutions of 1848. By A. Harding. 
Longmans. 

Historica charts and # copious chronological index 

to assist the memory add to the usefulness of this 

epitome, which is otherwise well calculated for pur- 
poses of instruction. : 

The Youth of India Speaking for Themselves. By 

the Rev. T. Boaz. Snow. 

A PAMPHLET in which the answers of native Indian 

students to the questions of their missionary teachers 

are given, in order to demonstrate their proficiency in 
literature, science, philosophy, and Christian theology. 

Outline Scripture Maps, with a Key. By J, RB. 

Major; M.A. Parker. 

Tuts publicationdisplays the journeys of the Israelites, 
the travels of St. Paul, and Jerusalem; and is well 
executed for the instruction of youth, by one of the 
classical masters ‘of London King’s College ; a school 
the. course of instruction at which must be highly 
estimated, when we witness the Honours attained by 
so many of its alumni. 

Harmony’ of Education, (Law,) designed to as- 
sist those engaged ‘in teaching, is in all respects 
‘a very sensible book, and the adviee it contains of 
the soundest kind; We recommend it strongly to 
the taught as well as the teachers. Governesses in 
families will profit by reading it, and so will pupils. 

A: Summary Practical Elucidation of National 
Economy, by Robert Watt, Edinburgh, expounds the 
writer's’ plan for: direct taxation ‘and raising the 
revenue of: the: country out of railroads, so that 
nobody ‘will feet the pressure. 

A Modern: Visit: from the Devil to One in Babylon. 

A porticar and Satirical rhapsody de omnibus rebus 

et qribusdan aliisz and seems to have been thrown 

‘off wittiout much painstaking. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 


A ly to our last week, his 
pear te emer eer paint 
Our readers are aware of the strong pretensions set 
up, by M, D'’Abbadie to settle the much disputed 
geographical question of the sources of the Nile in 
the Mountains of the Moon, and to be considered a 
decisive authority on that subject. These preten- 
sions, have been more than doubted, and the following 
papers throw so much light on the matter, that we 
have been induced to separate them from the regular 
order of the Swansea proceedings, and lay them before 
our readers in extenso. The first is by Dr. Beke, and 
was read in Section C, “in continuation of one ‘On 
the Nile and its Tributaries,’ read before the Royal 
Geographical Society of London during the session 
of 1846-47, and printed in the seventeenth volume 
of that Society’s journal. 

The author's hypothesis is, that the principal 
sources of the Nile, according to Ptolemy, are in the 
country of Mono-Moézi, near the east coast of Africa; 
and that the name ‘Mountains of the Moon’ arose 
from a translation of the word, ‘ Moézi, which signifies 
moon in the language of the Saw4bilis, or ‘ dwellers 
on the coast,’ from whom the Greek merchants and 
seamen of Alexandria, trading with India and Eastern 
Africa, subsequently to the time when they had ac- 
quired a knowledge of the Hippalus or south-west 
monsoon, obtained the particulars respecting the 
Upper Nile which are recorded by Ptolemy. 

Dr. Beke exhibited two maps, showing the Nile 
and the east coast of Africa—the one according to 
Ptolemy, and the other according to his own hypo- 
thesis; and applying the positive knowledge possessed 
at the present day to the correction of the funda- 
mental error of Ptolemy's map—namely, its general 
extension much too far southwards—he showed that 
the head of the Nile, which that geographer places on 
the western side of the country of the Anthropophagi, 
bordering on the Barbaricus Sinus, in the vicinity of 
the island of Menuthias, must be situate in about 2° 
8. lat. and 34° E. long., at the extreme eastern edge of 
the table land of Eastern Africa, and at a distance of 
about 300 or 400 miles from the island of Zanzibar, 
which island is identified with Menuthias by D’Anville, 
Vincent, and De Froberville. 

Among other evidence in support of this conclu- 
sion, the author referred to the statement of the 
Arabian geographer, Ibn el Wardi, that the Nile 
divides above the country of the Zindj (Zangebar), 
one branch going towards Egypt, and the other to the 
country of the Zindj ; suggesting the probability that 
the latter branch is the river Lufidji, which falls into 
the Indian Ocean in about 8° S. lat., and which ap- 
pears to have some of its sources near those of the 
Nile; and he explained how the contiguity of the 
sources of these rivers is, according to the native 
mode of thinking, equivalent to an actual water com- 
munication between the rivers themselves, so that 
the two would be regarded as branches of one stream. 

The author next showed how, in his opinion, 
Ptolemy fell into the very natural error of making 
the Mountains of the Moon to extend from east to 
west, across the continent of Africa, at right angles 
with the general direction of the course of the river 
flowing from them ; whereas the actual direction of 
the eastern edge of the table land, which to the 
Sawahilis, or natives of the coast, has the appearance 
of an extensive range of lofty mountains, and which 
Dr. Beke identifies with the Mountains of the Moon, 
is from S.W. to N.E.; and by measuring 600 miles 
in the latter direction—such being about the distance 
that Ptolemy makes to exist between the two heads 
of the Nile in those mountains—he hypothetically 
placed in about 7° N. lat., and 39° E. long., the source 
of that geographer’s second arm of the river. This 
d arm Dr. Beke identified with the Sobat, Telfi, 





or Riverof Habesh, which joins the Bahr el Abyad, 
or White River, in about 9° 20’ N. lat., and which 
was considered by the officers of the Egyptian ex- 
ploring expedition, who ascended it eighty miles, to 





contribute to the Nile nearly a moiety of its waters. 





es 


oT “Of the varions head streams of this great River 


Habesh, the Wabbi, which is said to rise in the moup. 
tains to the south of Shoa, and to join the Godjeh, 
(the upper course.of the River of Habesh,) coincide 
most closely with the head of Ptolemy's second river, 
and the author showed that, in like manner as th, 
White River is made by Ibn el Wardi to branch of 
to the coast of Zangebar, the River of Hahbesh, 
which the Wabbi of the table land is taken by him 
be the head, is, at the present day, made by thy 
natives to branch off to the Somali coast by th 
Wabbi-Giweéyna, Gowin, or Juba River, which is calle 
“ Nilo,” and also by the Wabbi or “ Nile” of Mak. 
dashu (Magadoxo); and he, remarked that they 
three rivers, some of whose sources are contiguoys 
at the edge of the table Jand, in about 7° N. lat, ani 
39° E. long., all bear, in common, the generic nany 
of Wabdbi, which in the Somali language, signifie 
“the river,” and likewise the not less generic design, 
tion of Nile, 

The author directed particular attention to the fac, 
that the confluence at Khartam, in 15° 37’.N. lat,, of 
the White and Blue Rivers, commonly, but errone. 
ously, called the White and Blue Niles, is merely 
the junction of the Astapus, with the Nilus ; and tha, 
in reality, the confluence of Ptolemy’s.two arms of 
the Nile—namely, the White River and the River of 
Habesh—is in 9° 20/ N. lat., upwards of 6° beyoni 
Khartam ; and, while establishing that these two prin- 
cipal arms of that river have their sources at: the 
extreme edge of the table land of Eastern Africa, he 
showed further the existence of a third great am of 
the Nile—namely, the Bahr el Ghazal or Keilah, 
which likewise joins the central, stream in abont 
9° 20/ N. lat., and whichthere is reason to regard a 
the Nile of Herodotus and other writers prior to 
Ptolemy; and he suggested that the, latter geographer 
was doubtless drawn away from the separate con- 
sideration of this more westerly, arm by the errr 
which he had fallen into, of placing the one of his 
two arms of the river to the west instead of the NE. 
of the other, whereby he was led to confound the 
former with the Nile of Herodotus. 

In concluding, Dr. Beke called attention to th 
journey undertaken by Dr, Bialloblotzky into Easten 
Africa, for the purpose of exploring the southem 
limits of the basin of the Nile; and he made an apped 
for assistance to enable the. traveller to prosecute his 
journey in a manner suitable to the importance of 
the undertaking. A prospectus of Dr, Bialloblotzkys 
journey is added below:* the Directors of the East 
India Company patronizing the traveller, and giving 
him a passage to Aden; and Dr. Beke receiving sub- 
scriptions. 

* Proceed from Egypt to Aden, and thenee to Mombis on 
the east coast of ca, in about four degrees of south lati- 
tude. At Mombas, or in its vicinity, make arrangements for 
travelling into the interior with a native caravan or other- 
wise. It is anticipated that a journey of about 300 ori 
miles from the coast, in a direction between W. and N.W,, 
will bring the traveller to the edge of the table-land of 
Eastern Africa, at the water-parting between the basinof 
the U Nile and those of the rivers Lufidji, 0: 
(Pokomézi or Maro) and Sab4ki, flowing eastwards into 
the In ean. On reaching the table land, deter 
mine the southern limits of the basin of the Nile, or thet 
extensive tract of Africa which drains towards Egypt; and 
visit, if possible, the sources of the principal streams which 
unite to form that river. Obtain information respecting the 
great lake, said to exist in interior near the parallel in 
which the traveller will then be. Having explored the head- 
streams of the Nile, proneee further westwards across the 
continent, should facilities present themselves for so doing; 
if not, trace the course of the river downwards to Seonér 
and Egypt. Notice any branches joining the main stream, 
and ascertain, as far as practicable, their length and direc- 
tion. Note the bearings and distances of the journey; 0- 
serve the latitude ; rns A meteorological observations ; 

the elevation of the land by means of both the 
thermometrical and aneroid barometer ; which instruments, 
together with a sextant and artificial horizon, azimuth com- 
pass, and others,are furnished for use. Record, carefully, 
all observations made. Describe the nature of the countries 
traversed, with their productions and ilities for culti- 
vation, commerce, and colonization; also the character, 
manners, and customs of the inhabitants, and their fitness 
for instruction or for emigration. Ascertain the state of 
slavery.and the slaye trade, both. on the coast and in the 
interior, Collect vocabularies of the and other 
materials for their investigation; and make all other suit- 
able observations and inquiries: Transmit full reports to 
Dr. Beke at every opportunity, 
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JOURNAL THE BELLES LETTRES. 


The second paper, consisting ofremarks on the same 
subject by M. Ferdinand Werne, lately attached to the 
expedition sent by Mahommed Ali Pasha to explore the 
Nile, was communicated by Sir Robert H. Schomburgk. 
It will be seen that it coincides with Dr. Beke’s 
views in all material points. Much, says M. Werne, 
has been written and said on the important ques- 
tion of the geogtaphical position of the sources 
of the White Nile, and various assertions have been 
prought before the scientific world, which unfor- 
tunately have merely rested on conjecture. M. 
Antoine d’Abbadie has recently announced his having 
stlvéd this question, (see his letters to MM. Jomard 
andArago, in the Journal des Débats of October 5th, 
1947, and Comptes Rendus de (Acad. des Sciences, 
October 4th, 1847, No. 14; and statements in other 
publications ) Tt will be my object, in the following 
pages; fo: show how far confidence can be placed in 
this assertion. 

It is requisite, above all, that a traveller who 
nndettakes a journey of discovery, should give us the 
results of His own observations; or, where he is 
obliged to ‘adopt the information of natives, he should 
weigh well in his mind how far that information can 
te relied on. “We know how frequently it occurs, that 
when a native observes a traveller's anxiety that the 
jhformation sought for should agree with a precon- 
ceived opinion, he does not scruple to sacrifice the 
trith in order to gratify the inquirer, whom he no 
doubt considers he has laid under an obligation by so 
doing. 

 Aiitoine WAbbadie originally informed us, in a 
letter written on the 17th October, 1844, from Adoa 
in Habesh, to Kahita (Cairo), that he had dis- 
covered the source of the White Nile. According to 
the assertion of the fortunate discoverer, the source 
was then situated in the country of Gamru or Gmura, 
near Mounts Bochi and Dochi, (Boshi and Doshi ;) 
bit he stated neither the degree of latitude nor of 
longitude of the pretended site of this source. Upon 
this, I at once contradicted M. d’Abbadie’s cry of 
victory on his solution of this geographical problem, 
and I drew the attention of geographers to the dis- 
coverer’s erroneous etymology of the name of the 
Motntains of the Moon, upon which he principally 
based his assertion. (Monatsberichte der Geo- 
graphischen Gesellschaft in- Berlin, Jahrgang vii. 
8.20; Allgemeine Preuss. Zeitung, Maerz 15, 1845.) 
It now seems, however, that this source of M. 
dAbbadie’s Nile has dried up: at all events he has 
‘abandoned it; since, in the letters above quoted, he 
nolonger mentions this site, but transports the source 


; of the river into quite a different country; namely, 


into the forest of Babia, between Inarya (Enarea) 
and Jimma Kaka (Djimma Kaka), in latitude 7° 49! 
north, and longitude 84° 38/ east from Paris. 

This’ assertion, so distinctly made, I am under 
the necessity of contradicting as distinctly, It is 
human to’ err, but truth must ultimately prevail. 
The desire that our geographical knowledge should 
not retrograde, and that future travellers may not be 
led astray, induces me to come forward, where other- 
wise I should have been well contented to allow M. 
@Abbadie to enjoy the fame so coveted by him, of 
being considered to be the discoverer of the source 
of the Nile. 

While M. d’Abbadie thus places the source of 
this river in the eighth degree of north latitude, it so 
happens that during the expedition which Mahommed 
Ali, Viceroy of Egypt, sent in 1841-42 to explore the 
White Nile, I navigated the river from its bifur- 
cation in Sennaar upwards, as far as the fourth 
degree of north latitude, the furthest point till then 
reached by any traveller; and there we were told 
that the sources lay still further to the south. (See 
Expedition zur Entdeckung der Quellen des Weissen 
Nils, von Ferdinand Werne, Berlin, bei Reimer, 1848 ; 
Expedition for the Discovery of the Sources of the 
White Nile, by Ferdinand Werne, &c.) The asser- 
tion of M. @Abbadie must therefore appear to me 
more than astonishing, especially when I consider 
mane? letters he wrote to Mr. Ayrton against Dr. 


M. Antoine @Abbadie establishes three rules 





which, according to-him, ought to determine the true 
source of a river—namely, 

1st. Universal consent. 

2nd. The greater volume of water. 

3rd. To decide between equal volumes of water, @ 
preference is generally given to that tributary whose 
direction coincides most nearly with the general 
course of the lower river. 

It is, however, remarkable that in his present claim 
to the discovery of the source of the White Nile, he 
altogether discards the first of these laws; for he tells 
us that the natives near the sources of his White 
Nile assert that all the waters of that district flow into 
the Abbay (Blue River). It is certainly a bold under- 
taking for a traveller to attempt to upset the opinions 
of the aborigines, without having first personally satis- 
fied himself that they are incorrect. He ought to 
have laid the more weight upon this information, 
since, according to his own assertion, it eame from 
Gojam (Godjam) and Bagemidr, the former of which 
countries lies to the north of the Abbay. 

A tribe which has commercial intercourse with 
another by means of a direct water communication, 
as M. d’Abbadie pretends is the case, by means of his 
hypothetical river, between the inhabitants of Kafa and 
Enarea on the one hand and those of Bari on the 
other, onght, if the same circumstances of climate 
exist, to possess, at least in part, similar domestic 
animals, and similar productions and useful articles. 
According to M. d’Abbadie, Enarea and Kafa possess 
coffee, and (among their domestic animals) both 
horses and mules; but, as I observed, as long ago as 
in 1844, (Allgemeine Preuss, Zeitung, July 24th, 
1844,) all these are utterly unknown in the kingdom 
of Bari, in 4° north latitude, which was visited by us 
during our expedition. Again, according to M. 
d@Abbadie, there are neither sheep, nor fowls, nor 
leather, in Kafa and Enarea; while all these are met 
with in Bari. The value of dollars is well known in 
Kafa; but money is not known at all in Bari. Hence, 
it does not seem that there can exist any water com- 
munication between the sources of M. d’Abbadie’s 
Nile and the true Nile in the country of Bari. 

Lakono, the King of Bari, and his companions, 
pointed to the south when describing to us the situa- 
tion of the sources of the White Nile, which river is 
called Tubirih in thatcountry. Indeed, from the for- 
mation and situation of the mountains whose valleys 
are watered by the true Nile, any person looking in 
that direction would infer the further southerly course 
of the river for a distance of several degrees of 
latitude. Such an opinion runs no danger of being, 
by subsequent travellers, accused of having been 
formed on untenable or hasty grounds. The natives 
always pointed to the south when we inquired after 
the upper course of the river, and they knew nothing 
of a running stream towards the east, in which 
direction they hold commercial intercourse with the 
country of Berri, distant ten days from Bari, and on 
the road to which country they meet only with wells. 

As regards us Europeans, we arrived in Bari with 
the preconceived opinion that the White Nile came 
from the east, and we were, consequently, the more 
precise and careful in our inquiries; but all our 
delineations of a curved line towards the east as 
the probable course of the river, could not induce the 
natives to deviate from their previous statements that 
it comes from the south. My journal is, in this 
respect, too explicit for me to suppose that I could 
have been mistaken; and this confidence is strength- 
ened by my memoir read before the Geographical 
Society of Berlin, on the 4th of May, 1844, at which 
period no one had the slightest idea of M. d’Abbadie’s 
new position of the source of the Nile. ‘The entire 
configuration of the mountain ranges points to a 
water- parting which Nature has established, both on 
the east and on the west. The mountain chains of 
Loyoga and Kugel both stretch towards the south, 
being, most probably, offsets or spurs from an exten- 
sive range of mountains near the equator, where the 
hydrographical system of the Bahr el Abiad has its 
origin. 

If M. d’Arnaud, my travelling companion on the 
White Nile, lays down the chief branch of the 





small streams thatform that river as coming from 
the east, it can only be regarded as a remnant of 
that opinion whieh we ‘had preconceived before we 
reached Bari, and according to which we considered 
the sources of the river to be in ‘that direction. 
There never was a question as to a main branch; 
and Lakono, who asserted that he had been in the 
country, called by him Anjan (Anyan), in which 
the head streams of the Nile have their origin, 
said that the depth of the water in the beds of the 
four rivulets, whose confluence forms that river, was 
such as to reach only to his ancles as he waded 
through them. It appears, therefore, improbable that 
any one of such shallow rivulets in the country of 
Anyan should come from the. forest of Babia, a 
distance of five degrees to the north. I might, per- 
haps, reject the opinion of the people of Bari, as being 
opposed to my own original persuasion, in the same 
way that M. d’Abbadie offends against the first axiom 
which he himself had previously established, and I 
might still consider the river to come from the east, if 
only the direction we saw it come from, when at the 
island of Tschanker, warranted such a conclusion. 
But, instead of continuing its course to the south 
and east, (to speak as if ascending the river,) and 
winding round below the cliffs of Lugi and Kalleri, 
(no doubt the skirts of 9 lofty mountain chain,) and 
thence flowing slowly and quietly along by the 
mountain range of Loyoga from the fourth to ‘the 
eighth degree of north latitude, the river comes direct 
from the mountain fastmesses in the south, in the 
form of a turbulent stream escaped from confinement. 
The general rise of the land, and the numerousrocks 
in the river's bed, prove that its fall increases con- 
siderably as one advances further among the moun- 
tains ; and the rocky wall of Kalleri is said to form a 
great cataract during the rainy season; whence one 
might almost infer the existence of a mountain lake. 
The fall of the river among the mountains is, no doubt, 
greater than it is where we saw it at Tschanker. Con- 
sequently, if we were to regard M. d’Abbadie’s forest 
of Babia as the site of the sources of the White Nile, 
that forest must be placed at an enormous. height ; 
and an uninterrupted connexion of mountain ridges 
would be necessary, in order to force the river to 
adopt an unnatural course from north to south, in an 
elevated longitudinal valley resembling an aqueduct, 
instead of flowing direct towards the west into the 
basin which likewise receives the Sobat. It seems 
to me much more probable that the pretended sources 
of M. d’Abbadie’s White Nile are merely those of a 
tributary of the Blue Nile, or ef the Sobat, notwith- 
standing that the discoverer even enters into details, 
and gives the number of the river's windings through 
& great extent of country which he never personally 
visited. It is my opinion that ‘time will prove 
Ptolemy and the natives of Bari to be correct in their 
assertions, and that we have to look for the sources 
of the White Nile in the regions near the equator, 
where we shall likewise find the Mountains of the 
Moon, (though probably under a different name,) of 
which 1 consider the mountains reached by our ex- 
pedition to be merely the outskirts. 

Without discussing further the statements of M. 
dAbbadie and his defenders, which are not always 
quite intelligible to me, I conclude that he did not 
restrict his explorations to Inarya, but that he like- 
wise visited Kafa, andits capital Bonga, as he expressly 
asserts he did: 1 believe him when he says that it 
cost him much time and trouble to disentangle: the 
trae source of the White Nile, in opposition to. the 
pinion of the natives, out of this net of rivers.in 
the forest of Babia. I only wonder that he did not 
attach more importance to the statements of. ‘the 
people of Damot. If these people emigrated \from 
Gojam (Godjam), they must be well acquainted with 
the Abbay; and this the more so, as Great Damot 
lies between that river (which likewise flows partly 
round Godjam) and the Godjab and Didesa. It 
therefore appears strange to me that M. d’Abbadie 
should reject the information which he received from 
the inhabitants of Damot, upon the grownd that they 
came from Godjam.. If these pedple occupy the 
country as far as the sources, their old acquaintance 
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with the .Abbay, must .surely,.enable them. .to-know 
whether or.not,all.the waters, of those, regions flow 
into, that river, Though.the discovery of the mouths 
of the Niger, required, much. labour .and much, time, it 
is unquestionable that a people residing on the banks 
of a, xiver, generally, know, the direction in, which it 
flows, better. than. that whence it comes; because its 
ramifications.and the systems of its tributaries render 
the latter knowledge . more problematical. I¢.there- 
fore seems, remarkable. that.a people whom M. 
d’Abbadie calls natives, and who ought consequently 
to. be well acquainted with their, own country, should 
be ignorant whether a river in it runs towards the 
south or towards the north into another river likewise 
well known.to them. , 

M, d'Abbadie’s, seeond criterion, that the greater 
volume of water ought to point out the main stream, 
falls to the ground, as_does_ likewise his third, with 
respect to the direction of the course; from the cir- 
cumstance that he did not personally investigate these 
points, but seems. merely to have conjectured the 
volume of water and the course in his hut at Saka. 

There. is a contradiction in M. d’Abbadie’s account 
of his discoyery, which has hitherto been overlooked. 
He tells us, that.on passing the mountains of Rare he 
left, the basin of the Abbay, and entered into that of 
the White Nile; and yet, further on, he informs us, 
that standing at, his, little hut in Saka he had on his 
right hand the sources,of the Didesa, a tributary of the 
Blue Nile ;, so that, taking him on his. latter asser- 
tion, he had not yet quitted the basin of the Blue 
Nile. Or was he then standing at a spot whence, as 
in Paradise, the rivers flowed towards all points of 
the compass? I believe him when he professes that the 
study of the entanglement ofthese rivers would cost 
hima labour of three\'or four ‘years—a period, how- 
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elephant hunters, and ‘that, he ‘was led by them to 
place the sources of the Nile near the equator. These 
elephant hunts of the Kings of Egypt were equipped 
like military expeditions, and, as we are informed by 
Pliny, they ,penetrated across the Libyan desert far 
into the Ethiopian countries.. Neither can I assent to 
Mr. Ayrton’s hypothesis respecting the culminating 
‘point of the Ethiopian highlands. According to my 
belief, there exist; three independent systems . of 
mountains .in the interior of Africa—namely, an 
eastern one for Habesh, where, according to Dr. 
Riippell, the highest point near the sources of the 
Takazze reaches to 13,000 feet; a western system 
for Darfur; and a southern one for the Mountains of 
the Moon, in the country of Anyan and in the 
vicinity of the equator ; which last mountain sys‘em 
forms, in a great measure, the principal water-shed. 
And lastly, I shall avail myself, like M. d’Abbadie, of 
an etymological analogy in support of my hypothesis. 
According to that traveller, the moon is called in 
Kafa “ Agana” and “ Agina,” and the country of my 
Mountains of the Moon is called Anjan (Anyan). 
FERDINAND WERKE. 





Berlin, July, 1848. 


CHEMICAL BOCIETY.* 
June 5th.—The President in the chair. 
ing papers were read :— 

1. “On the Aurosulphurets of Sodium and Potas- 
sium,” by Colonel P. Yorke. The action of a mix- 
ture of alkali and sulphur upon gold has been stated 
generally by Stahl, and he asserts that it was by this 
means that Moses dissolved the golden calf. Ber- 
zelius, in-his researches upon the alkaline sulphurets 
and sulphur salts, notices the existence of an auro- 
sulphuret of potassium, but he did not obtain the 
d in a pure or solid form. - The author has 


The follow- 





ever; which he’seems ‘notto have’ been to 
dedicate to such. an investigation, preferring to build 
his lay pothesis. respecting the relative volume of water 
of the, various tributaries; upon oral information, and 
selecting from-among this) net.of rivers-the one which 
he. considered to:be:the main stream. It would have 
been much more. profitable. to geography had he 
ascertained, from /his-own personal observations, whe- 
ther,,,the.river| Godjab;,or ,Uma (Qmo), which. is 
formed, by-the union of the several. primary and. con- 
fluent streams, is, identical with.the: White Nile. 

Mz. Johneton: imagines that by.causing his river 
Gibbee (Durr,,OQma) to, receive, in, the | neighbour- 
hood of,Fatzoglo the waters of. the Abi, (Blue Nile,) 
he coincides in, opinion. with, M, d’Abbadie; and 
accordingly, he.,-claims.,with; that: -traveller the dis- 
covery, of the, principal, source,of the Blue. River. 

Mr. Ayrton likewise. defends M, d’Abbadie’s theory. 
Without entering into the details of that. gentleman's 
very learned treatise, (see Ayrton “ On the Sources 
of the White Nile,’ &e., in the Journal of the. Royal 
Geographical Society.of London, yol. xviii. p, 48, et 
seq.;) in which he,attempts to explain, on etymologi- 
cal grounds, .the,earlier, statements: of M. d’Abbadie 
respecting, the country im which the sources of the Nile 
are situated, and for this purpose avails himself of the 
casual resemblance of certain words,;I must.confess 
that, I.cannot side with him,in opinion. Though the 
inhabitants of the coasts of the Red Sea may have 
beensits earliest navigators, and though the Sabean 
tribes may.have, conquered Abessinia by an irruption 
into, that country from Arabia in the time of Solomon, 
it does not.thence follow, that they penetrated so far 
inte the mountainous regions of Ethiopia as to change 
the original denomination of those regions,.and give 
to them the. name of the Mountains. of the Moon. 
Such; ja, circumstance, would render it, necessary to 
presuppose the establishment of. Sabwan settlements 
in; those countries... It seems to me too. hazardous to 
identify, the Djebel el; Gamr (Kamar), with, the country 
of Gamaro, or, Gimiro,,. (According to M. d@’Abbadie, 
Gamra,or,Gmura,)., If this country had at that early 
period been famed for;containing the sources of the 
Nile, 1 should imagine that. the Egyptian priests. and 
Herodotus would have been acquainted withit. I 
doubt, likewise, that Claudius Ptolemy derived his 
ZeAnvye opoc from the Arabs.. It appears more pro- 
bable that statements upon the reports of 





succeeded in dissolving gold completely by fusing 
the metal in a crucible with a mixture capable of 
affording two equivalents of the quadrisulphuret of 
the alkaline base to one of gold. The solution from 
the fased' mass was filtered in an atmosphere of 
nitrogen gas, and evaporated under the receiver of 
the ‘air-pump over sulphuric acid. When pure, the 
crystals of the sodium salt are colourless, but become 
brown on exposure to the air; they consist of 1 eq. 
of protosulphuret of sodium, -+- 1 eq. of protosul- 
phuret of gold, + 8 eq. of water; their form is that 
of a six-sided prism terminated by a four-sided 
pyramid. The same salt was obtained by dissolving 
sulphuret of gold (as precipitated from chloride of 
gold by sulphuretted hydrogen) in protosulphuret of 
sodium. When hydrosulphuret of sodium was em- 
ployed in place of the protosulphuret, only a small 
portion of the sulphuret of gold was dissolved. An 
aurosulphuret of potassium was obtained by fusing 
together quantities of gold, protosulphuret of potas- 
sium, and sulphur, in the proportions of 1 eq. of the 
first, 2 of the second, and 6 of sulphur; on evapo- 
rating the solution from the mass with the same 
precautions as were used in the experiments with the 
sodium compound, no distinct crystals were obtained, 
but a yellow mass of extremely minute prismatic 
crystals, which were so difficult of purification as to 
preclude the hope of correct numbers being obtained 
from their analysis. 

2. “ Onthe Amount of Phosphoric Acid in various 
Geological Strata,” by J. C. Nesbitt. In continuation 
of a former paper, Mr. Nesbitt describes the position 
and characters of a number of geological strata, and 
of the organic remains, coprolithes, &c., which they 
contain; the chief object being to show the amount 
of phosphoric acid existing in these deposits, which 
is done in a series of tables. 

In the upper chalk, Mr. Nesbitt finds from 0°48 to 
0-4] per'cent. phosphoric acid, in the lower, from 0:19 
to 0°343 in the chalk marl from Alton, Hants, from 
0°79 to 1°99,,in the eoprolithes and: nodules. from 
the ehalk,: from 19-00 to 26:92 ;:in: the. green marl 
from :Farnham;, 2°60:; in a spongite from the green 
marl, 21°60; in a nodule from the green marl, 16-79; 
in varions ‘casts of shells, &c.;:from the Isle of 

* The ore re of the British Association prevented an 
earlier insertion of this report, —Zd. 
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Wight green sand, from 1.28 in the green sand jtsejj 
to 24:26 in one of the casts; in’ different nodules 
from strata below the above, from’ 7°72 to 13°81 pe 
cent. phosphoric acid. The gault and the nodules, Xe, 
contained in it are also more or less rich in phos 
phoric acid. 

8. “ Researches on Coal Tar,” by ©. B. Mansfieli, 
B.A. After reviewing the labours of Faraday, Rung, 
Reichenbach, Laurent, Dumas, Hofmann, and Ander. 
son, on products allied to the present subject, tle 
author details his method of examination, which cop. 
sists in a’ series of distillations, the products being 
collected separately between certain increments of 
temperature, and these again subdivided by redistill,. 
tion in the same way. Fine liquid. products wer 
thus obtained. The one boiling between 80° ani 
90° cent., on being exposed to a cold below 0, 
yielded a large proportion of crystalline matter, which 
on analysis proved to be principally Benzole. Jy 
separating the fluids, which liquefy at intervals as the 
temperature rises, another series of liquids are ob. 
tained. ‘The purification, characters, properties, avi 
applications of this substance, with its manufactur 
on an extended scale, are also described. Mr. Mans. 
field considers that three of the liquids. obtained ix 
this examination are so distinctly marked as 
deserve being mentioned, in anticipation of futur 
details—Ist, that boiling between 110° and 115°, he 
considers as posed principally. of toluol; that 
between 140° and 145°, as eumole; and ‘that between 
170° and 175°, as cymole. 

4. “ Researches on the Volatile Organic Bases," ly 
A. W. Hofmann—On the action of iodine on aniline. 
Having formerly direeted his attention to the substi 
tution products of aniline, in.which.part of its, hydo- 
gen is replaced by chlorine, bromine, and hyponitric 
acid, the author, in order to complete the series, was 
induced to form the analogous iodine compount; 
the action of iodine on organic bodies in gener 
having as yet been very little investigated. 

The base iodaniline 
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is formed by the direct action of iodine on aniline. 
The slight solubility of its hydrochlorate affords wm 
easy method of purifying it. Jodaniline resembles, 
in almost every respect, chloraniline and bromanilin, 
with exception of its crystalline form, iodaniline crys- 
tallizing in long hair-like needles; while cliorauiline 
and bromaniline are in the shape of a regular octo 
hedron. The salts of iodaniline are formed in 4 
regular manner. Most of them are but slightly 
soluble in cold water; when dissolved in boiling 
water, they usually crystallize with great facility o 
cooling. The following salts were analyzed— 


Hydrochlorate...C,, 4 78 bx, H, ¢. 
Oxalate rseeeessseenCiy } He tx, H, Cy 0, 


Sulphate .,.....0++..Cys } Me tn, H, 8, 0, 





Platinum Salt......C,, } 7 N, H, C, Py % 


The latter salt is a beautiful orange yellow pre- 
cipitate. ‘The analysis of these salts leaves no doult 


respecting the constitution of iodaniline. The mets 
morphosis iodaniline undergoes by the action of 
various reagents, likewise resembles those of clilor- 
aniline. When treated with a mixture of hydro 
chloric acid and chlorate of potassa, like the latter 
base it yields chloroquinone and chlorophenissic acid, 
the iodine being separated in the form of chloride. 
With bromine tribromaniline is formed. f 

When treated with a weak amalgam of potassitit, 
iodaniline is reconverted into aniline, with simul- 
taneous production of iodide of potassium. A similar 
change occurs in the presence of zine and sulphunc 
acid. 

The action of chlorine; bromine, and iodine 
aniline affords an interesting illustration of th 
decreasing affinities. these elements possess for 
hydrogen. By treating aniline with chlorine, the 
system of this body is entirely deranged, chloro: 
phenissic acid—only loosely connected with the om 
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‘nal atom—and small quantities of trichloraniline 


peing produced. Bromine still acts very powerfully ; 


the action, however, is a simple process of substitu- 
tion, although not less than three equivalents of 
hydrogen are replaced by bromine in the formation of 
the neutral tribromaniline. Lastly, iodine is capa- 
ble only of replacing @ single hydrogen equivalent. 
The product is iodaniline retaining the basic pro- 
perties of the original atom. 


THR PLANET NEPTUNE. 
Tur writer of the paragraph quoted last week from 
the National as a note to our first review, seems to 
have misunderstood the real bearing of the proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Sciences of 21st ult., which 
was, in brief, respecting Neptune, that M. Babinet 
yaised the question, whether, taking into consideration 
the enormous differences in the mass, the period of 
revolution, and the distance from the sun of the theo- 
yetical and real planet, astronomers should not look 
out for another planet in the neighbourhood of or 
exterior, and complementary to Neptune, to satisfy 
the perturbations of Uranus. M. Leverrier said that 
he had undertaken numerous calculations with this 
view, but had abandoned them, since he had deter- 
mined that the real planet, that found by M. Galle, 
thoroughly satisfied the theory of Uranus—the 
elements caleulated from the observed positions of 
Neptune affording a complete explanation of the per- 
tarbations of! Uranus. And that, therefore, disre-. 
girding these differences, easily explicable otherwise, 
he did not see any reason to suppose the existence of 
anew planet, or to induce astronomers to look for it. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BRITISH ARCHROLOGIOAL ASSOCIATION. 


September 13.— Council Meeting.— Nineteen new 
associates were elected and one corresponding mem- 
ber. Mr. F. Baigent forwarded a coloured drawing 
of a mural painting, discovered on the south-west 
wall of the church of St. Lawrence, at Winchester, at 
the close of Augast. It was almost immediately de- 
stroyed, but Mr. Baigent succeeded in making an 
accurate sketch at the request of the Council. The 
subject is the very common representation of St. 
Christopher, such as was found on the walls of Shor- 
well Church, in the Isle of Wight, and published in 
the Association Journal. There is the same good 
drawing in parts, and the same neglect of proportion 
in the objects represented, and the usual contempt of 
the rules of perspective. The fish in the river are of 
huge size and of uncouth shapes. A rustic on the 
bank has hooked a barge pike, which he is exultingly 
dragging to land. There is a ship in the river not 
unlike the Chinese junk? and on the opposite side is 
alantern half as high as the hermit’s cell, by the side 
of which it stands.. From the costume, the painting 
was pronounced of the time of Edward the Third. 
Mr. R. Johnson communicated some interesting dis- 
coveries of Roman antiquities at Kenchester. Mr. 
Roach Smith read a letter from the Hon. R. C. 
Neville, stating the progress of his researches on the 
site of a very extensive Roman villa, at Ickleton, in 
Essex. Ten large rooms, with furnaces, flues, and 
baths, have already been laid open, and almost every 
day discloses additional remains. Mr. Smith also 
announced that several discoveries of Roman remains 
had recently been made in and about the city of 
London, but under circumstances which, as usual, 
precluded their development and proper examination. 
In making a sewer in Suffolk-lane, the workmen cut 
through the debris of a house, which from the beauty 
and variety of its mural paintings, was obviously of a 
superior description. On a fragment preserved is a 
winged head, executed in the best style of art. Mr. 
Burkitt exhibited, by request of Mr. Crafter, a bronze 
statuette of Hercules supporting on his shoulders a 
Winged Cupid, stated to have been dug up in Cannon- 
street a few years since. Mr. Croker exhibited a 
Roman gold ring, set- with an intaglio representing a 
Cupid with trident riding upon a dolphin, procured 
at Gloucester; and a gold ring found at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, with the initiala W. and) A, entwined 





with a “true “lover's knot,” bearing a close resem- 


blance in character to the “ W. A. S.,” for William 
and Ann Shakspeare, on the piece of glass in posses- 
sion of the Court family, engraved in Fairholt’s Home 
of Shakspere. _ Communications were also made 
from the Rey. D. Hulbert, Mr. Warren, Mr, Stubbs, 
Mr. Peacock, Mr. Planché, &o. 


CAMBRIAN ARCHROLOGICAL CONGRESS—CARNARVOW: 


Tuesday.—The second annual meeting of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association was commenced in 
this town this morning, and will continue during 
the week, closing on Friday evening. The meeting 
is held under the patronage of the Marquis of North- 
ampton. The President of the Association is Sir 
Stephen R. Glynn, Bart., F.S,A., Lord-Lieutenant of 
Flintshire ; and the lists of vice-presidents, members 
of the committee, and local and district secretaries, 
include the names of most of the nobility and persons 
of eminence in the principality. 

Two excursions were made this morning by the 
visitors and gentlemen interested in the antiquities 
which abound in the vicinity. The first was into 
the Island of Anglesey, visiting the church at the 
village of Newborough, the church at Llangadwaladr, 
and the one at Aberffraw, the celebrated Cromlech at 
Henblas, and several other objects of interest. 

The second excursion took the company through 
some of the most romantic and beautiful of the 
Welsh scenery, The route lay through the pass of 
Llanberis, visiting the ancient tower at Dolbadarn, 
and Llanberis church; thence through the fertile 
vale of Gwynant to Beddgelert, the magnificent 
mountain pass of Aberglaslyn, the Roman-road, 
Castell Cidwm, &c., and back, through Bettws, to 
Carnarvon. 

The large and commodious room of the National 
School has been appropriated for the exhibition of 
the drawings, objects of antiquity, &c., of which there 
are a great number. The drawings are ranged with 
great taste, and the various articles of antiquarian 
interest placed on tables in the centre of the room. 

At the evening meeting Sir 8. R. Glynn, Bart., 
presided: on his right was seated Lord Dungannon, 
and on the platform were W. Bulkeley Hughes, Esq., 
M.P., the Rev. the Dean of Hereford, the Rev. the 
Dean of Bangor, General Sir Love Parry, K.G., &e,; 
the audience included most of the clergy and gentry 
of the town and vieinity, Several gentlemen from 
Treland, and others from less distant localities, were 
present, 

Several papers were read, and among them was one 
on the supposed use of the “Cromlech,” which 
elicited some discussion. 

The paper which appeared to create the greatest 
interest was road by the Rev. Griffith Edwards, of 
Llangollen, on certain lowlands which were supposed, 
at some distant date, to have been overwhelmed by 
the sea. Tradition states that this extensive tract of 
land is now occupied by Cardigan Bay; and it is 
conjectured that a line drawn from Bardsey Island, in 
Carnarvonshire, to Ramsay Island, in Pembrokeshire, 
would show the extent of land thus overwhelmed by 
the waters. An embankment is supposed to have 
been formed between these points, with floodgates at 
the mouths of the rivers, and the disaster is attri- 
buted to one of the princes of South Wales, who, on 
a night of feasting, neglected to close the gates, so 
that the water burst in and flooded the country. 
This event is referred to in the Welsh triads, and is 
supposed to have occurred in the fifth century ; but 
an opinion prevails that it took place at a much 
earlier period, as there is nothing in the geographical 
description of the country during the time of the 
Romans, which can lead us to the inference that any 
towns of importance existed in the space now: occu- 
pied by the Cardigan Bay. High ridges, resembling 
the tops of old embankments, still exist, and can be 
traced far out into the sea; the largest of these, 
called’ Sarm Badrig, can be traced for twenty miles 
into the bay, and at low tides is often dry to an ex- 
tent of nine miles. Another similar ridge exists near 





Aberystwith, apd these are supposed to he portions.of 





the old embankment. Corroborative evidence was 
given by ‘several geritlemen ‘presént, who stated that 
on thé sands at Borth, at’ low water, the trunks and’ 
roots of large trees were ofteti visible, and that these 
remnants were scattered over a large extent of shore. 

Wednesday.-—Two exeursions were arranged’ for 
this morning. ‘The one’ to Clynnog, ‘after visiting 
the British encampment at ''Trerceiri, passed on to 
seé the romantic and peaceful valley where Vortigern, 
the British king, rétired and’ ended ‘hid days. This 
isolated yet beautiful valley is surrotinded on three 
sides by a lofty range of hills, and is open only on 
the fourth side, on which it is bounded by the sea. 
The fine old church at Clynnog engaged the attention 
of the excursionists ; and the chapel of St. Beuno 
was also visited. It was customary for sick” and 
lame persons to cover the tomb of the saint with 
rushes, and lie on it till morning, when it was ex- 
pected they would rise perfectly cured. 

The second party wended their way through the 
Nantlle quarries, and pass, visiting the British and 
Roman remains there; the Roman station at Dinas 
Dinlle, and other objects of antiquarian interest. 

At seven o'clock in the evening the general meet- 
ing was held. The room, as on the previous even- 
ing, was filled with the rank and fashion of the town. 
The four following papers were read — viz., “On 
Cwm Hir Abbey,” by the Rev. W. J. Rees; “On 
Aberdaron Church,” by the Rev. H. Longueville 
Jones; “On the Interior of Medieval Buildings,” 
by the Rev. John Parker; On the Gold Plate in 
the Carnarvon Muséum,” by J.'0. Westwood, Esq. 
—Morning Chronicle. 


LYCIAN ANTIQUITIES, 


Account of the Ionic Trophy Monument, Excavated 
at Xanthus, . By Sir Charles Fellows. Murray. 
RescuED- from remote antiquity, restored with ad- 
mirable taste and judgment, and \transported, from 
Lycian Xanthus to the British Museum, the subject 
of the present essay is one of ‘the deepest classic and 
historical interest: To the’ Termile, or Tramele, 
the earliest known people: of the country, whose 
chief city was called Arina, before the term Lycians 
was applied by the Greeks, and Xanthus designated 
the capital, are to be attributed numerons inscriptions, 
rock tombs, sculptures still sharp;* and -with painted 
surfaces, coins, and mythological representations. 
Arina stood principally upon a bold ‘rock, rising 
abruptly from the river’ Xanthus, and here are found 
exclusively the ruins of the monument of the early 

inhabitants ; and Sir C. Fellows informs us—~ 

“The walls, the towers, the peceuliar stele, the 
gothic-shaped tombs, and tombs sculptured to imitate 
wood-work, are all still to be seen on-thiis site. It is 
surprising, and highly interesting, that we should 
have been made so well acquainted with the appear- 
ance, character, and architecture of the cities of this 
early people, by the numerous views of the ancient 
cities of Pinara, Tlos, and evéen'of Atina or Xanthus 
itself, seulptured in bas-relief; from the sculpture we 
also learn the costunie,—-the loose robe, the beard, 
the short sword, the bow-case, the construction of 
their chariots and peculiar trappings of their horses ; 
we have also presented to us their poetic legends, 
recorded in the poems’ of Homer, and the often- 
repeated mythological allusions in the fanereal cere- 
monies. A knowledge of the peculiarities of this 
people,” he adds, “ obtained from # close examination 
of their works, will throw much light upon the sub- 
ject of these pages,” 

The destruction of the Xanthians by Harpagus, 
the general of Cyrus the Gréat, as related by Hero- 
dotus, B.c. 547, necessarily led to the ruin of sich’ a 
temple as that discovered by the author, and so ably 
re-constructed by him. The’ base’ was formed’ of 
massive blocks of scaglia, each weighing from'six to 
ten tons, and fragments were scattered around) con- 
cealed from the sight by a thicket’ of vegetation, 
These were brought together, andthe Tonic monu- 





* The rocks are of scaglia or Apenning limestone, ex- 
tremely hard ‘and flinty and difficult to cut ; consequently, 
remaining well defined to an interminable period. 
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ment which had surmounted the existing, base was 
again piled together, ‘as may be-.wituessed in the 
model'in the Museum, or the é@ngraving'of it,'as @ 
frontispiece to. this,yolume., ‘The. skill and certainty 
with which this was done could only be. derived fram 
Sir Charles’ acquaintance with the other monuments 
in Asia. Minor, and, by his comparing and measuring 
the remains of similar structures of the same age 
and in the same style of art. In deseribing these 
operations of mind and mechanism, he tells us— 
“The first impression in viewing this Monument 
in Lycia, is\ its being composed in a style and 
adorned by a character of art foreign to that country. 
The marble is also foreign, probably from Paros; it is 
the only building of the kind I have seen in Lycia. 
From my observations and sketches during previous 
travels, I at once recognised the peculiar form of its 
massive pedestal, surmounted by a temple-like struc- 
ture, as similarite those which I have only seen in 
Caria, im the ancient cities of Alinda, Alabanda, 
and Mylassa. The style of architecture is well known 
as that of Ionia, the same country. The sculpture, 
though evidently earlier, is of the same school as the 
remains of the tomb’of Mansolus (353 B.c.) from 
Halicarnassus, now in the British Museum. The 
building has been erected as a trophy and tomb; it 
eannot have been a temple, for in that case the bands 
of sculpture would have been out into by a fiight of 
steps,.and the statues between the columns would 
prevent access. . The cella will also be seen to be a 
tomb. There is no site at Xanthus so well suited 
for a trophy, commanding the conquered city, as 


this.” : : 
t follow. the detgils,. The sculptures 


We need 
represent battles, sieges, prisoners before their con- 
querors, hunting scenes, myths, sacrifices, funereal 
feasts, rites, and processions ; from the consideration 
of the whole of which Sir Charles-says— 

“T cannot but attribute the erection of this struc- 
ture: to the, followers of Harpagus, commemorating 
his victory, and serving as: a tomb for his heroes: its 
erection. during the ‘lifetime 6f some of the con- 
querors would probably not be later than 500 B.c.” 

The spéculations upon’ the subsequent history of 
the inhabitants deserve the attention of the antiquary 
and scholar.” Thé' author proéeeds— 

* After its conquest, Xanthus -was occupied, I 
believe, by -2 people -who-continued the use of the 
sane architecture and language as their predecessors; 
and there is no ‘trace,'except ‘in this Monument, of 
the continued residence of an Ionic Greek popula- 
tionsearcelya ‘Greek inscription referable to an 
earlier, date than the age of Alexander, (355 B.c.) 
I find, however; almost continnous monuments, in- 
scriptions, and coins, in the Lycian art down to that 
age,;—from the tomb of the-son of Harpagus, to the 
decree of Pixodarus, King of Caria, 340 8.0, 

“T find no work’ of art remaining at Kanthus; re- 
ferable to the next two centuries: the well-known 
Greek coins of the Lycian league, found so abundantly 
in the other cities of Lyeia,; are not met with here ; 
but we have the'edins of Claudius, Trajan, the 
Antonines, Commodus, Severus, Gordian, Aurelian, 
Constantine, and Julian, I therefore believe Xanthus 
to have been but a small city, scarcely issuing coins 
for a period of several centuries; while the other 
cities of Lycia seem to have risen into greater impor- 
tances A. little before, the Christian wera, Xanthus 
seems to have revived under the auspices of Roman 
protection; ‘and to about the time of Vespasian 
(a-D.-80) L- attribute many of its most important 
buildings, the materials of the ruitis of which are 
still: found.in abundanee.. During the next three 
centuries Xanthus became’ & gréat Christian city. 
Many buildings of the time of. Vespasian seem to 
have ‘been’ pulled’ to pieces and ‘reconstructed for 
other purposes: the seats of the theatre are piled up 
into walls and bastions; and for the first time united 
with cement: An extended city is walled in with 
bloéks and: pédestals, the work of the Greeks, in- 
scribed in honour of their victors in the Roman 
games. Numerous churches and religions establish- 
ments are built of the same materials. I have seen 
no stones re-worked by this later people; but columns 





and doorways, varying in dimensions, are used in 
the construction of the same Christian church. The 
tombs of this age seem to liaye been more respected, 
and still remain in several directions near the city. 
This age of architectural transformation continued 
until the fifth century of our #ra, when we find 
Xanthus still celebrated for its schools. 

“At this period our Trophy Monument stood in 
ruins upon its cliff, with the statues mutilated by 
the surrounding iconoclast inhabitants; the heads 
were broken from the statues, the roof had fallen in, 
the cella mostly removed, but the pediments and 
columns were standing. Mr, W. W. Lloyd ingeni- 
ously suggests that it was probably seen in this state 
by Proclus, a.p. 412, and supposes that Proclus 
describes the sculptures of the eastern pediment. At 
this time there were a number of small houses, occu- 
pied by Christians, at the foot of the cliff upon which 
the Trophy monument stood; into some of the walls 
around these houses the stones of the cella were 
built, but the temple-like Monument still towered 
above them. At this period an unforeseen and awful 
visitation awaited this and many neighbouring cities 
of Asia Minor; earthquakes, shaking even the 
massive monuments of the early Lycians, threw 
down and destroyed every building of the Greeks 
and Christians, and the whole city of Xanthus lay in 
ruins; not a marble fragment of the superstructure 
described in these pages remained upon its base, and 
the ruins buried the houses below; these ruins have, 
perhaps, never been visited, certainly they were never 
moved, until I discovered them in 1838.” 

In conclusion, he observes— 

“I feel that this is a daring and perhaps incautious 
sketch, involving many highly important points in 
history and in the history of Art; but I am anxious 
to register my evidence, derived from observation on 
the spot, and to court discussion upon the various 
subjects involved in the inquiry. If my position be 
admitted, the evident similarity of the sculpture of 
many groups in the larger frieze, as well as in the 
treatment of the statues, to the Athenian and Phy- 
galian sculptures, must convict these later workmen 


of plagiarism, and, as hinted by Pausanias, lead us to 
suppose that Pericles, wishing to adorn Athens, sent 


to Asia Minor for workmen. This monument would 
indicate the employment of Ionians as the designers 
of the finest of Athenian works,” 

The engravings which adorn this account explain 
every portion of it, and afford excellent ideas of 
action and costume; and the whole, we repeat, is an 
exceedingly interesting publication. 

The Parthengn,.—Whilst writing on subjects of 
this kind, we would recall attention to the remarks 
on the Parthenon, and the reproduction of two 
models of that celebrated building, published at 
Salisbury,* by Mr. R. C. Lucas, the Sculptor, about 
three years ago. It is also a very ingenious and 
able work, and embellished in an interesting manner. 





SEKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
The Builder.—The last number of our Contem- 
porary, in a discursive “leading article,” mentions 
several matters of public interest which (in the way 
the periodical press is generally edited,)+ are not 
likely to find their way elsewhere. He mentions 


* W. B. Brodie & Co. 
t If paragraphs are sent cut and dry from their original 
they may meet insertion when room and the conveni- 
ency of fitting the paper together (7. ¢., technically, ‘making 
up”) permit ; but intelligence, however interesting, is rarely, 
if ever, sought to be di; from masses of information, and 
put ina ic form before the reader. What can be cut, 
perhaps, a provincial newspaper, however trifling and 
insignificant, answers the purpose easier, if not better, than 
taking the trouble to consult journals in which matter im- 
potent to the whole civilized world is continually appear- 
bi} 
in 





; and it is not an uncommon thing to find facts quoted 
London from distant and foreign papers which have been 
copied weeks and months before from London publications, 
that have been ig ever since on the tables and before the 
eyes of those who at last discover the mares’ nests so 
from home. In short, scissors do more than brains towards 
filling up the miscellaneous parts of even our 
newspapers; and in excuse, it can only be 
deal to be dotie, much , and consider- 
the labour which would 





OTHE LITERARY GAZETTE, ‘AND ‘' 


the silence of the projectors and directors of ihe 
Caxton Memorial subseription when it has becom 
necessary for the Westminster Improvement Commis. 
sioners to reserve or ogoupy the grand site wher 
it was to be erected, amid magnificent water-works, 
illuminations, and sculpture. That the schems 
would fail, notwithstanding the inexhaustible suppor, 
so liberally promised, and the wonderful speculatioy 
as to what should be done with the surplus flowing 
in from every quarter where the English langnag, 
was spoken, (including American sympathizers, 9 
announced in the feeling and flowing periods of Mr, 
Bancroft and Mr, Knapp of Massachussets,) we 
predicted at the time. There was a system of jealous 
exclusiveness in the project which poisoned the 
whole; and it fell still-born, fifteen months ago, 
from the Adelphi meeting. The failure was humor. 
ously foretold in a couplet pencilled in the room, 
whilst the high-sounding sp were proceeding, 
and Caxton, inter alia, was compared to a Dinormis~ 

Let them proceed, and after all, I'm thinking, 

Old Caxton’s tribute won't go on like Wynkyn! 
There was so much of the absurd mixed in the 
design that the public were cooled off at the ver 
onset. Trafalgar-square and the dolphins spouting 
to the perriwinkles were immediately suggested, and 
the installing an Idea of hydrostatics and gas 4s 
typical of a typefounder instead of the typefounder 
himself, seemed to cap the ridiculous rather than 
the poetical ; and when it was propounded to add the 
statue, from a doubtful print, to the fount” and 
lights, the pictures of Captain Cook and Dr, Burney, 
among the water nymphs and allegorical personages, 
in their periwigs, in Barry's fine painting on the 
wall, appeared to rise up as offering a model for, at 
any rate for a Caxton. 

We trust, however, to hear from the committe 
what they have collected, and what they think they 
can accomplish. 

The Builder goes on to notice that Government 
and the liberal Lord of the Manor, Lord Cadogan, 
have made an arrangement for the reversion of the 
property on which the Military Asylum iu the King’s 
road stands to the country, instead of being held, as 
at present, on a short lease; and that the noble 
earl intends to apply a considerable portion of the 
purchase-money to the great desideratum, an en- 
bankment of the Thames abont Chelsea, to embellish 
the spot whence his second title is derived, 

The ricketty, crazy, and deformed constructions of 
old barges and rotten timber, which’ now serve to 
disfigure the river and land penny passengers from the 
steam-boats, may, perhaps, come to be considered 
the nuisances they are when this improvement is 
made, and an example given of the combination of 
the beautiful with the convenient and useful. 

Our contemporary also mentions, that in repairing 
what Charles II., amid the polemical disputes of Lis 
time, pronounced to be, “if at all, God's visible 
church upon earth,"—viz., Harrow on the Hill, a 
curious brass has been found under the pewing, 
dated February, 14, 1488, to ‘ George Ayneswort, 
whose figure it gives, with those of his three wires, 
and some fourteen or fifteen children !” 

Farther, that “ notwithstanding the want of due 
acknowledgment on the part of the Government, 
(see our last Number, p. 607,) Mr. Vernon's gool- 
will appears to be unabated, for within these Inst 
three days we understand a letter has been received 
by Mr. Uwins from Mr, Pettigrew, offering to the 
National Gallery, on the part of Mr. Vernon, another 
picture—viz., the Council of Horses, by the veteran 
academician Ward, remarkable as having been painted 
at the advanced period of life to which the artist hes 
attained,” ? 

And lastly, our friend, treating of the limits thrown 
in the way of production in the fine arts, concludes 
“We think, therefore, that schemes might be devised 
which would put art more within its reach. Litere- 
ture has been cheapened—we have witnessed the 
result; may not an analogous effect be produced by 
cheapening art also by all possible expedients? Per- 

an extension of the*principle of Art Unions 
might be highly beneficial ; the introduction of greater 
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taste in the.design of domestic furniture would be a 
most effectual method of gradually. surrounding, not 
only this, but all classes, with the lustre of the 
peautiful. It will be of little use, however, to pro- 
duce fine art manufactures at double the price of the 
ordinary article; but in suggesting means towards a 
desired end, it-is seen that as circumstances exist 
there is: very wide field open for artistic exertion as 
yet mnocoupied ; and this, therefore, may be looked 
upon as a retarding condition both to the class and 
the artist.” 

From much. of. this portion of the text we essen- 
tially differ. If cheap Art is to lead to a “ result,” 
similar to what cheap Literature has cone, it ought, 
jn our opinion, to be most strenuously eschewed. 
Wedo not want tea-tray tinsels for sterling pictures, 
nor Brummagem wares for efforts of genius. We 
have more than enough of low art; and as for the 
introduction of greater taste in the design of domestic 
furniture, ib seems to us that nearly all that is now 
done and puffed in that line, is deteriorating instead 
of improving the articles experimented upon. Nothing 
can be more, puerile than the majority of the things 
the public are called upon to admire and purchase at 
rather high prices.. We have performances in wood, 
glass, porcelain, china, ivory, bronze, silver, gold ; 
chased, inlaid, earved, grouped; and when we have 
looked, over, a whole exhibition of them, we discover 
(withfew exceptions ) a marvellous deficiency of fancy 
and elegance, a poverty of invention, and a mere series 
ofchange:workings without regard to grace or utility. 
How inferior to, the better times of England and of 
France; from Lonis XIV. to the present day! Com- 
pare the plate of the era of the later Stuarts with 
the boasted. trifling of 1848, and the notion of im- 
provement will be laughed at. We marked in a 
recent catalogue the following instances of unfitness: 

Jugs into which no servant could insinuate three 
fingers to clean them, 

Candlesticks, ¢andelabra, inkstands, knife-handles, 
mustard-pots, and even shaving-pots, bedizened in 
4 mamer so intricate and frippery, that their useless- 
ness.admitted of less question than their trumpery 
appearance, 

Teapots, cups, ewers, decanters, &c., and the 
whole:class of such articles for the table, ornamented 
in the style of barley-sugar confectionary, liable to 
every aceidental, mutilation, and defying the art of 
man to keep bright or clean. 

Grates so contrived as preclude the possibility of 
fires burning well in them, or their shop-like fur- 
bishing up being preserved. 

Merqueterie of the poorest patterns, and stained 
glass to match. 

Reliefs traly bas. 

Seats and: repose. chairs carved out in such sharp 
designs:that no lady’s dress could leave them without 
a deposit of shreds, 

Chasing not tobe looked at with that which was 
common to us even seventy or eighty years ago, 
_ and atthe time the Royal Academy was insti- 
tute 

In short, nineteen out of twenty of these manu- 
fuctures are either mere novelties destitute of merit 
and utility, (for the last is the sine qua non in such 
Works; and without it there is no beauty,) or un- 
Successful imitations of (seldom successful competi- 
tions with) justly prized models of ancient art, The 
exeeptions prove the rule. 











VARIETIES. 


The Sale of the Pictures at Stowe occasioned 
‘ome stiron Thursday. The “Marquis de Vieuville,” 
by Vandyck, brought 210 guineas; “ Minchenden 
House, Southgate,” now the property of Lord Leigh, 
195 guineas; and the celebrated “Chandos Portrait 
of Shakspere” (?)..was seenred by Mr, Rodd of 
Little Newport-street, at 35% guineas, for Lord Elles- 
mere. Mr. Stanfield’s..« Wreckers of Calais” was 
bought for Mr. Grundy of Liverpool at 410 guineas. 
len sale. realized ..5219/,.4s, Gd.; and the famous 

brandt remained for sale yesterday, and would 
Certainly feteh a high price. ; 
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Australia.—Since the return of Mr. Kennedy, the 
following interesting particulars have been added to 
the description of good country in the official, despatch, 
A new tract of country has been discovered that is 
described as most splendid, more especially beyond 
Warrigo, to pourtray which even the glowing language 
of Sir Thomas Mitchell falls short; being clad in 
verdure, and bearing timber of magnificent growth. 
Several rivers and creeks have also been discovered, 
or explored for the first time ; and, to crown all, in a 
healthy region, none of the party having been attacked 
with sickness of any kind since leaving Sydney. We 
must not forget to add, the party left Sydney with no 
animal food, their guns being the only commissariat 
on which they had to rely in this particular; and the 
contemplated supplies and means of acquiring them 
never failed, For eleven months they travelled the 
bush, and never knew the want of animal food. Mr. 
Thomas Wall, the indefatigable naturalist of the party, 
has made some valuable additions to the Sydney 
Museum in ornithological and entomological speci 
mens. That part of the journey bordering upon the 
arid and stony Desert of Sturt is drily described as 
having been “a benefit."—-South Australian Register. 

Progress of Archeology.—The impulse given to 
archeological pursuits has been exhibited in a very 
interesting light by the Sussex meeting, (to the pro- 
ceedings of which we purpose to return,) and is still 
farther indicated by a meeting of the Bury and West 
Suffolk Archeological Institute, about to take place 
under the presidency of Colonel Baker of Clare Priory, 
in the neighbourhood of which are remains of anti- 
quity belonging to almost every style and period of 
English history. 

Professor Lee, of Cambridge, has resigned the 
Hebrew Professorship, which he has held since 1831, 
when he succeeded Mr, Lloyd, the preoccupant of the 
chair during thirty-five years. Dr. Lee was pre- 
viously Professor of Arabic, and justly stands in the 
first rank as a great Oriental scholar. 

The Comet.—Dr. Petersen, of Altona, is stated to 
have recognised the advent of this expected visitant 
advancing toward the sign of the Charioteer; and Mr. 
Taylor, of Liverpool, also announces that he has seen 
it, and it may be seen, not far from the stars Castor 
and Pollux, and moving towards Procyon. 

Projected Buildings for the National Gallery.— 
Among rumoured plans for the fitting reception of 
our national treasures in art, it is said that Mr. Penne- 
thorne proposes a temporary asylum for the Vernon 
Collection, and an accumulating Parliamentary annual 
grant of 15,000/. or 20,0001. to provide a fund for the 
erection of an altogether new gallery, on the site of 
Cleveland Row, St. James; and that Mr. Barry has 
offered, at the cost of not more than 50,000/., to raise 
the present building in Trafalgar Square a story, and 
render it applicable for the purposes for which it was 
originally intended. 

Ancient American Mines.—The Buffalo Express 
describes the discovery, in June last, of some very 
old copper mines near Ontonagon, on Lake Superior. 
The shafts were wrought differently from present 
practice. Miners’ tools, cobble stones used as mallets, 
and other curious articles, have been found. 

Consumption Hospital—On the motion of Mr. 
Lott, the Corporation of London yoted 100/. to this 
charity. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the midst of European national confusion, we see an- 
nounced, “Ruins of Many Lands,” with illustrations, in 
monthly parts, by N. Michell. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Act for Promoting Public Health, edited by Scott, 12mo, 


5s. 
Book of Common Prayer, reprinted from the edition of 1662, 
12mo, calf, 12s, 6d. 
Brodie’s (R.) Discourses, Doctrinal and Practical, post 8vo, 
5 


S. 
Brunton’s (Rey. A.) Forms for Public Worship in the 
Church of Scotland, foolscap, cloth, 6s. 
Campbell’s (A.) New Testament, 18mo, roan, 2s. 6d. 
Cold. and Consumption, by Deshon, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Copley’s Cottage Comforts, nineteenth edition, 12mo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


Cruden’s Coneordance, by King, 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Exercises in Greek Tragic Senarii, post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


‘! Hamilton’s (Rev. G. A.) Opportunity, 18mo,.cloth, 1s. 





Hand-book of Folkeston, 12mo, boards, 2s. 6d. 
Herbert’s (H. "W.) Field Sports im the United States of 
America, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 21s, 
Huxtable’s Chev, KE.) Ministry, of John the Baptist, 8yo, 
8, 


4 5 

Jean’s (H. W.) Rules for finding the Names and Positions of 
Stars, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Jervis’ Acts; 1k and 42, relating to Duties of Justices of 
Peace, 8s. 

Mackenzie’s (Rev, G. J.) Remains of a Year's Ministry, 
12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
idred Vernon; a Tale of Parisian Life, 3 vols. royal 12mo, 
boards, £1 Lis. 6d, ° 

Overton's (Rey. Charles) Lectures on Bunyan’s Pilgrim, 
second edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Path of Life; an Allegory, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Pocket and the Stud, by Harry Hieover, 12mo, half bound, 


5s, 
Porter’s (J. 8.) Principles of Textual Criticism, 8vo, cloth, 


Puppet Show, vol. 1, royal 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Selections from Psalms for Private Devotion, 12mo, cloth, 


2s. 6d. 
Songs of Christian Chivalry, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Talmon and Hadacsah; a Tale of Jerusalem, 12mo, cloth, 
10s. 6d, 
Tate’s Modern Cambist, sixth edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
Counting House Guide, 12mo, complete, cloth, 9s. 6d, 
Part I., 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
Part II,, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Visitors’ Companion in Rambling about Weston, 12mo, 
sewed, 2s. 6d, 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 

hm. #8. | h. 

+ 1154 405 

+ »« ~~ 54194 

B® . . . 53582 

9 . 2. 1 — 53371 


1848, 
Sept.16 .. 
7. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
2¢> Will Jan T. oblige us by stating where we can direct 
a letter to him ? 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
aud Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. 1. M. the Emperor of Russia, having yea increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and $4, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 


H ENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
, has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “Cosmetic 
Pzrrouin« Soar,” for the habitual ase of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demul i on the hands, and on the most de- 
licate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The “ Perro.ine Suayine 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt'‘in 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 
A more d iseptic, with additional petrol 
“Dispensary Soar,” is p for fi ieular aff 
long standing; and, from experience in several publi¢ schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specifie for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm, 
The pegs gi Soap, being at a mod price, is available for 
s fying linen a 











named 








all classes, and is used with great suecess in puri 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use it may, in many cases 
typhus and other gions, be idered a beneficial antidote, 
R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anp 13, Ticusonnz Staest, Recznt’s QuapRant. 








FAMED THROUGHOUT THE GLOBE. 
HOLLOW AY’S PILLS. 


Disorder of the Liver and Kidneys. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. J. K. Heydon, dated 78, King Street, Sydney, 
New South Wales, the 30th September, 1347. 

70 PROFSSSOR HOLLOWAY. 

S1n,—I have the pleasure to inform you that Stuart A. Donaldson, 
Esq., ap eminent Merch and Agri and also » Magi 

‘own, called on me on the 18th instant, and — your 

medieines to the amount of Fourtxss Poonns, to be fi to 
his Sheep Stations in New England, Le stated that one of his Over- 
seers had come to Sydney some time aww re yp ew medical aid, his 
disorder being 9n affection of the Liver and Kidneys; that he had 
laced the man for three mooths under the care of one of the best 
urgeons without any good resulting from the treatment. The man 
then in despair used your Pills and Ointment, and much to bis own 
and Mr, Donaldson’s iab was pletely restored to his 
health by their means, Now this surprising cure was effected in 
abcut ten days. Signed J. K. HEYDON. 

Sold at the ea es bea tare. Boneng*: 244, St 

near Temple Bar, on, respectable Iruggists an 
Dealers in Medicines throughout the civilized World, at the fol< 
lowing prices—1s. 1$d,, 28, 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 228., and 336. each Box. 
There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the Guidance of Patients in every. Disorder 
are affixed to each Box. 
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SALE BY AUCTION. 


"lary, Toner — yn hie re Riba Gan as | 
80 sae Autogra ay Ae 


Sree, ‘and | Miscel 
phage ary "SIMPSON, (Successors 
ry. Furre: -y~ & Auctioneers of Literary 
by AUCTION at < Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, 
DAY, ber 20 and three following days, at One 
actual , a valuable assemblage of Books, many of which are in 
Pandsome bindings, including 


t the MSS. are some Oriental Works; curious | 
se Mass of 


of 
eet pantie Dente, a other documents; an 
Cc addressed from the Local Committee to the Central 


, Job Orton, &c. 
talogues will be sent on application, 





ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


HE Arrangements of the Cunaritien. being 

neatly completed, Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members 

are pecnigpel to forward their names, that th im be included in 

the next announcement of the Society's p 

The Prospectus may be obt of ar. Taos, lL. Donatpson, 

ie juare, omer E 3; or of Mr. 
Wrar? Parworrn, 10, ame aw re, Honorary 

ry, to either of whom may be pres Anni Subscription of of 

One Guinea, entitling the Member to a Copy of each Publication for 

the Year. 


O SCULPT ORS.—The Council of the 
Fe her of London offer the sum.of ONE HUNDRED 
POUNDS Bas-Relief in Plaster, on a base cf 24 inches 
process for 
Iie of January, 1849, 


by 8 ine! arian, to aierwranke eug anag) onraph 
: ras te ad 4g 
rther particulars Ss oe 


genera! distribution. The 
WIN, 
frwis P POCUCK. pene 
4, Trafalgar Square, Sept. 12, 1848. 





LITERARY GAZEDTE, 














= 
Nee QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLXVI.—ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcomin 
= must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 23rd, 23rd, and 
LS for Imsertion by the 25th inst. 
. Johii Murray, Street. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXXVIII.—-ADVERTISEMENTS for Insertion in the 
fortheoming Number of be EDINBURGH REVIEW are request 
to be forwarded to the Publishers before MONDAY, the 25th, a 
BILLS by WEDNESDAY. 1 the 27th inst. 
London :}Longman and Co., Paternoster Row. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
Now Ready, with Maps, post 8vo, 12s, 
ANDBOOK for-NORTHERN EUROPE. 
A New the 4 Pe meg and corrected throughout. 
Part NORWAY, and SWEDEN. 
Part IL-FINLAND | and RUSSIA, Nearly ready. 








The following are now ready:— 
HANDBOOK of TRAVEL-TALK. 5s. 
HANDBOOK for SOUTH GERMANY and the TYROL. 10s. 
BAAD SOY of PAINTING—GERMAN and DUTCH SCHOOLS. 


HANDBOOK for SWITZERLAND and the ALPS. Ba 
et ala’ for FRANCK and the PYRENEES. 
NDBOOK for SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, MADRID, he. 16s, 


ROM 

of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 10s, 6d. 
DBOOK for MALTA and the EAST. 15s. 

HANDBOOK for EGYPT and THEBES. 15s. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, price 4s, 
HE FAMILY SEPULCHRE: a Tale of 
ig ge B Mas, HENRY LYNCH. [Illustrated by A. 
Coorss, Esq., BR. 
the same Aut! 


GOSPEL STORIES FOR” CHILDREN, 
Second Edition,‘2s. 
London: Seeleys, Fleet Street. 





S ‘so OOL OF ART. fe tea 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, i Pall Mall 


admissi 
the Secretary; the Treasurer, 
Street, Adelphi; and the Society’s Bankers, Messrs. Ran 
. Te CLINT, Secretary, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


NEW GREEK GRAMMARS BY THE REV. T. K. ARNOLD, 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 5s. 
- ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, 
y the Ruy. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churches, ana Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A LARGER GREEK GRAMMAR: being 





PUTNEY COLLEGE, PUTNEY, SURREY. 


(Established 1840.) 
President—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH, K.G,, &. 
HE COLLEGE will RE-OPEN on the 18th 


next. The Lectures will commence on the 25th, 
ta from Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR, at 12 


Candi send their Papers to the Secre- 
tary’s Ones, College, Putney, = the 18th September. 


B ale ts — 7 
* ‘W. COWIE, M.A., Principal. 


Bean LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Princes Street, Bank, Londen. 
oe eee aig 
Special Act of Parliament, 
pate s eget Fi "10 fej oct ee oe — 
in their resen 
neater feeilities and accom ney are ape offered to the 


blie. 
w The ample bem ere Pros ve So, together with the large and con- 
from the premiums on Rh wards 
of 7000 Policies, Sraplete secur to the bree pet whi — — 
magnitude of the 2 Conan has enabled t 


to offer unusual 





Teestentt, 


This is 
4 Viet. cap. 9, and is 





as will —— seen er 
varied and extensive tables 
eare and labour, expressly for 





to 
ha 
9 use of this Instit 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


of Ref for Schools and Colleges. Second 


aR 
caition 10s. 6d, 





In 8 vols, 8vo, profusely Illustrated with Eng 


and Wood, 
NNALS OF THE ARTISTS OF SPAIN. 
By WILLIAM STIRLING, Esq, 

“Volumes which for curious information velatiog to the Peninsula, 
and jn thought, style, a pains, and general instruction, we have 
not tn fong da day known in English letters.”—Morning Chro- 
nicle. (Second Notice.) 

“By the Page intermixture of anecdote with disquisition and 

criticism, Mr. Stirling has suc: in keeping up 
aioe oe the interest ae hn lives of “meatie and 
Marillo are 


“The Annals of the ‘ Artists of Spain’ is a in » and 





ings on Steel, Stone, 





Ee 


8, New Burlington Street, Sept, 16, 1943, 


MR. BENTLEY 


Wilk Publish during the Present Month the 
Sollowing New Works. 


i, 
THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tn 2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Poftraits from 
Original Paintings, 


THE FATRFAX* CORRESPONDENCE. 
MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 
CHARLES THE FIRST. 
GEORGE W. souNsOr fess: Barrister-at-Law. 

TO WHICH I8 PREFIXED 

AN HISTORICAL anv BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOR 

OF THE FAIRFAX FAMILY, 

From Original Documents. 


Ir, 
NEW WORK BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


THE TWO BARONESSES 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 
Author of “The Improvisatore,” “The Poet's Bazaar,” &c. 


ML. 
NEW WORK FOR SPORTSMEN. 
In 2 vols. post Svo, 


FIELD SPORTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES BRITISH 
PROVINCES OF AMERICA. 
BY FRANK FORESTER, 
(HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Esq.) 
Author of “The Roman Traitor,” “Oliver Cromwell,” “ Marmadih 
—_ [Now Ready, 


2, in 8vo, with Illust 
oy pao rations, 


LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS 


BY HENRY H. METHUEN, 


New Edition, revised with 


Tn 12mo, neatly bound, and enibellishea with @ Portrait from a 
Original by Behnes of Captain Marryst, B.N., price 5s 


PERCIVAL KEENE 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, B.N., 
Author of “Peter Simple,” “Midshipman Easy,” &c, 
Forming the New Volume of 
STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURIANGTON STREET, 
(Pub lisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





informing work. Mr, Stirling’s plan is a very good one, ie 
more unity, largeness, and breadth, than are generally found in 
biographies of painters.”—Spectator. 

London: John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. . 





In feap. 8vo, price 6s. 


DA MORTON AND HER COUSINS; or, 
SCHOOL-ROOM DAYS. 
“No man is so insignificant, as that he can be sure his example 
can do no harm.”—Clarendon. 

“A more interesting work than this cannot be placed in the hands 
of the young; the story is well constructed, and the incidents are 
such as will engage and occupy attention, whilst the moral is brought 
out with a wry Spe success. _AS a holiday or be vareag present, ‘ Eda 
Morton’ may d with the of its affording 

The young will be both edified and amused by the 








REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY and INDIA and LONDON LIFE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, 14, Waterloo Place, and 79, King William 

Set one Chairman—The Chisholm 
Deputy Chairman—Richard Hartley Kennedy, Eeq 
GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
h 
PO ay ined alow ere or bal seirest at the first bobo 


SO intey 
0 of profits ned 





Proposals of a ae 
of hamaan life, ; 
INDIA AND LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Aeaitgh SAGE 10.0% Shares of £250 each. 

This assures the lives of healthy persons in any part of 
, at as log folie Si cptlies extoes be taken consistently 
perfect security, > for the accommodation of the assured, a 
ae greater advantages to parties asau for 


been constructed on a plan 


officers and civilians in India, in any 
‘the world. 
endowments for widows and children. 


A. R. IRVINE, Manager, 14, Waterloo Place. 











In the press, in 2 vols. post Svo, price 21s., 


(;OAls AND GUERDONS; OR THE 
CHRONICLES OF A LIFE. By A VERY OLD LAD’. 
Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton Street, Strand. — 


ICTORIAL HISTORY oF ENGLAND— 
Tue Stanparp Eprriox of the P R HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND is now completed (with ‘he exception of an Ixpzxt0 

the whole, which will make a separate Volume). ‘The work; w 
contains 6650 is divided into Eight Volumes, which are cor 
stantly kept on sale, handonannle bound in cloth, price Six Pouné:. 
It extende from the earliest times to the A of the war in 1915, ad 

partially to the end of the reign of George 

A Continuation of the Picroria, ye of Enoianp Wit 
fs ane om ot ears ago, and Two Parrs, at Four Suriirscs each, 
di the Narrative to the Accession of 











—_, and graver minds will not find it y their 
The 


“aie tale will be read with interest; “4 moral it conveys is a 
sound and salutary one.”’— North British Mail. 
London; John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 


This day is published, price 12s, 
ICTURES from the NORTH in PEN and 
PENCIL. Sketched during a Summer Ramble. By G. F. 
ATKINSON, Esq., Bengal Engineers. 
“This is the lively, chatty, good-natured production of a young 
—s officer. It will entertain an idle hour very pleasantly.”— 


“It ae not be supposed that this handsome volume is alone st 
voted to amusement; we have frequently found its contents m 

mnie than the quavent Zhilcssphy; tye — indeed aah 
valuable a ae n, especially of a re."—Naval and 


Military 6 
London: John Ollivier, 59, Pal] Mall. 


Just published, price 1s, 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
PIDEMIC CHOLERA and its IDENTITY 
with EPIDEMIC INFLUENZA. With brie Suggestions fr 
its Treatment in every . C. NSON 
Lee MICS. Author of” Change of Air; Fallacies Regurdivg it-® 
Loudon : John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall, 











lown 

George IV. The ve Publisher deeply regrets that unforeseen circun- 

stances have interfered with rene ee publication of — Work. 

But he has now EIT that he has m 

mente with MISS ARTINEAU for for the completion of this ¢ unde 
taking. The Publication of the 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
DURING THE THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE 

will be resumed on the lst of October, and continued Monthly, i 
Haur-Panrrs, at Two Surrurmnes each, and in Pants, on alterpale 
Months, at Four Suusines each. The ~~ work will be cow: 

sed in E1cur Pants, at Four py wats I. and EL, will be 
yin constantly on sale, so that the Su oh ay s the Standard 

ition of the Pictorial Lew helo age now completed, may 
proceed regularly with the C: 


PICTORIAL BIBLE. — The. Inpex is pre 
paring for immediate Publication, when the Work may be had com 
plete, in Four Volumes, cloth boards, price £3. 

London: Charles Knight, 90, Fleet Street; and sold by all Bool- 

in Town and Country. 
— oe 

LONDON: Printed by WILLIAM JERDAN, of No. 6 Catherine 
Street, race (at, the Office of TP, C. Savitn, No. handos 
Street, Garden,) and Published by him at the LITERARY 
GAZETTE Ol OFFICE, No. 5, Catherine Street, , in the county 
of Middlesex.—Saturday, September 16, 1848, 
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